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NEUROLOGY. 
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IT  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  ner- 
vous iyflem  confifts  of 

I  Senfbrium  commune, 

2  Spinal  marrow, 

3  Nerves. 


Senjorium  Cojmnune, 

The  lenlbrium  commune  entirely  occupies 
the  cavity  of  the  Ikull. 

This  important  organ,  and  all  its  propaga- 
tions, are  covered  by  two  membranes, 

1 Dui  ’a  mater, 

2 Pia  rqater, 

y«i..  II.  A 


Th« 


i PRINCIPLES  OF  ANATOMY, 

Dura  Abater. 

The  dura  mater  is  a denfe  double  mem^ 
hrane  : its  external  fiirface  adheres  clolely  to. 
the  Ikull,  Specially  to  its  bufe  ; while  its  inters 
iial  one,  hiiooth  and  glilteniug,  only  touches 
the  pia  mater. 

The  external  lamina'*  that  adlieres  to  the 
ikull  by  numerous  fmall  velTels,  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  the  perioileum  pf  tlie  inner  table  of 
the  Ikull. 

The  internal  lamina  has  procefles  or  dupli- 
catures,  by  which  its  extent  is  encrealed. 

1 The  falx  that  runs  from  the  bottom  of 
the  frontal  bone  along  its  fpine,  and  alfo  along 
the  fig'ittal  future,  and  fuperior  portion  of 
the  vertebral  fpine  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
widens  as  it  proceeds  backwards.  It  thus 
forms  a partied  feptmn  in  the  courfe  of  the. 
lono;  axis  of  the' head. 

2 The  feptum  tranrverfum  that  lies  in  tlie 
courle  of  the  'lateral  fpines  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  is  of  the  iame  breadth  w ith  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  falx  that  is  connected  to  its 
Tapper  and  middle  furface,  and  gives  it  the 
form  of  an  arch,  on  which  account  it  hu-s  been 
named  tentorium. 

3 Falx  ccrebelli,  or  little  filx,  tliat  is  ex- 
tended along  the  inferior  portion  of  the  occ> 
pital  fpine,  to  the  margin  of  the  fpinal  hole, 

Belides  thefe  proedfes,  there  are  lome  otliersj 
lels  conliderabic,  that  might  be  enumerated. 

This 


I 
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This  remarkable  membrane  contains  the 
folio  win  O'  venous  cavities,  named  linufles,  be- 
tween its  laminae  : 

1 Superior  longitudinal  finus,  running  from 
before  backwards,  wicliiu  the  upper  and  con- 
vex etlire  of  the  fdx. 

* 

2 Inferior  lono-itudinal  finiis,  like  an  ordh 
nary 
falx. 

3 Torcular  Her^phni,  formed  in  the  line 
of  connedlion  of  the  falx  and  feptum  tranf* 
verfum,  running  backwards. 

4 The  lateral  finulTes  (one  bn  oach  fide) 
contained  in  the  convex  margin  of  the  fep- 
tum traiirverfum,  and  are  a bifurcation  of  the 
fiiperior  longitudinal  one.  The  torcular  falls 
in  with  them  at  their  beginning  ; they  fweep 
towards  the  holes  common  to  the  occipital 
and  temporal  bones,  and  become  internal  ju- 
gular veins. 

y Cavernous  finufTbs,  fituated  one  bn  each 
fide  of  the  fella  turcica. 

Others  of  inferior  note  have  been  deftribed. 

Tile  liiiuTes  are  part  of  the  venous  fyitem ; 
for  Jill  tlie  veins  of  the  fen(«brium  commune 
open  into  them  in  a (lantlng  coiirfe,  for  the 
mod;  part ; feeniingly  to  prevent  iomewliat 
the  re  O' iir  citation  of  the  blood. 

On  the  external  furface,  near  the  longitu- 
• ^ ^ 
dinal  tin  us,  are  fituated  glands,  perhaps  of 

the  conglobate  kind.  The  pits  in  the  lluiU 

Accommodate  them.  On  the  infide,  in  the 

A 5 fante 


vein,  lying  in  the  inferior  margin  of 
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fame  clirccStion,  others  are  dlfpeiTecl.  The  aef 
hclion  to  the  Ikull  and  pia  mater  is  always 
greateft  near  them. 

Idle  anterior  arteries  are  admitted  throuo  ii 
the  orbitar  figures ; the  middle  throuoii  the 
ijiinous  holes  of  the  fjdienoidal  bones  (all  de- 
rived from  the  external  carotids)  and  the  po- 
herior  come  from  the  vertebrals.  The  veins 
terminate  in  the  finufles. 

As  the  fiiperior  longitudinal  linns  may  be 
wounded  in  trepanning,  great  caution  is  re- 
qiiibte  in  performing  this  operation  in  its 
ncio-hbourhood. 

* O 

The  furgeon  ought  not  UnnecclTarlly  to  ' 
detach  the  dura  mater  from  the  Ikull,  becaule 
he  lacerates  the  connecling  vellels. 

When  efthlion  happens  between  the  Ikull 
a.nd  dura  mater^  a perl'oration  of  the  bone  will 
be  fuHicient  to  difeharge  it  • but  when  it  is 
within  it,  the  membrane  mull  be  opened  by 
careful  inchioni 

' Pia  Mater, 

This  delicate  membrane,  which  confids  of 
two  iaminm,  immediately  invells  the  fenfb- 
rium  commune. 

The  external  lamina,  like  that  of  the  dura 
mater,  "called  tuncica  arachnoidea,  is  limply 
extended  over  it ; while  the  internal  lamina, 
ftriaiy  named  pia  mater,  links  into  every  in- 
tcrhice  more  or  lefs  profoundly. 

Thefe 
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Tliefe  lamina:  are  connected  to  one  another 
"bv  a delicate  cellular  lubllance,  and  in  their 
iiiterftice  liipport  innumerable  arteries  going 
to,  and  veins  emerging  from  the  fenfbiium. 

Jt  has  no  connection  with  the  dm  a matei^ 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  finulTes,  means 
of  veins  that  enter  them. 

'^riie  fenlbrium  commune  coniiils  ofj 

1 Cerebrum,  or  great  brain. 

2 Cerebellum,  or  little  brain* 

5 Medulla  oblongata. 

Cerebruiii* 

« 

The  cerebi'uih  is  upperinoil:,  and  by  far  the 
large  ft  portion. 

It  is  divided  above  by  a fcifliire  in  which 
the  falx  is  lodged,  into  two  portions,  named 
hemhpheres,  which  below  have  each  three, 
lobes,  anterior,  middle,  and  poftcrior. 

The  anterior  lobes  lie  in  the  anterior,  the 
middle  in  the  middle  fofla:  of  the  bafe  of  the 
Ikull,  and  the  pofterior  on  the  tentorium. 

The  cerebrum  is  confrantlv  diflinofnilhable 
by  a convoluted  furface,  refembling  the  flexions 
of  final  I inteftine,  between  w hich  a duplicature 
of  the  inner  lamina  of  the  pia  mater  finks  to 
the  bottom. 

The  hemifpheres  arc  connected  by  a white 
flibftance,  named  corpus  callofum,  feen  under 
the  falx,  by  feparating  the  liemilphcres  can- 

tioufly 
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tioully,  covered  by  the  external  lamina  of  the 
pia  mater,  which  is  conlequently  lacerated. 

Along  the  corpus  callohim,  two  filaments 
feem  to  run  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  part, 
called  raphe,  or  futura,  with  rtf|5ed;  to  which 
the  others  are  tranrverfe. 

'Idle  convolutions  of  the  adjacent  and  flat 
furfaccs  of  the  hcmifpheres  overhang  the 
edges  of  the  corpus  callofiim  conliderably. 

Each  hemilphere,  from  its  bafe,  fbids  a 
white  cord-like  produd:ion  backwards  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  called  peduncle,  or  cms. 

Tlie  lurface  or  cruft  of  the  cerebrum  con- 
flfts  of  a greyilh  lamina  or  portion,  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  called  cortical,  or  ci- 
lieritious  fubftance,  whicli  feems  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly vaftular. 

Within  the  cortical  part  is  a delicate  m bite 
fibrous  matter,  called  tlie  medullary  or  nef- 
Vous  fubftance,  of  which  the  corpus  callofum 
is  the  continuity  between  the  hemifjiheres. 

Many  fhiall  blood  veflels  are  every  where 
clilperled  in  the  medullary  matter. 

When  the  cortical  part  is  carefully  cut  off, 
the  medullary  fubftance  exhibits  a roundifli 
form,  upon  the  whole  relembling  that  of  the 
entire  brain,  called  centrum  ovale  ; but  it  is 
to  be  recollected,  that  this  is  fliorn  of  all  its 
proceftes  that  enter  the  convolutions. 

The  cerebrum  contains  three  cavities,  named 
ventricles,  one  in  each  hemhpherc,  called  an- 
terior and  lateral?  and  one  between  botli,  at 

their 
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their  bafes,  commonly  named  the  third  ven- 
tricle. 

The  lateral  ventricle  is  a long  curved 
cavity,  beginning  low  in  the  anterior  lobe, 
tiirning  inwards  and  upwards  ; it  approaches' 
the  corpus  callofam,  which  covers  both  on  the 
upper  part  ; then  it  wheels  outwards  and 
downwards,  (Hading  a cul-de-fac,  or  proceflias 
coecus  into  the  polterior  lobe  ; and  ends  in  the 
middle  lobe,  near  its  bafe  : its  courfe  not  a. 
little  relembles  the  curve  of  a ram's  honi. 

Thefe  lateral  ventricles  arc  I'eparated  at  the 
fuperior  part  by  a falx  of  two  laminae,  that 
depends  fi'om  the  corpus  callofum,  nametl 
feptum  lucidum,  the  under  edge  of  which  is 
fixed  to  the  fornix,  hereafter  deferibed. 

Theie  cavities  arc  lined  by  a delicate  mem- 
brane, that  (eems  to  be  the  internal  lamina  of 
the  pia  mater. 

Ill  the  anterioi^  part  of  the  bottom  of  eacli, 
is  an  oval  ma(s,  called  corpus  (Iriatum  ; be- 
caufe  it  contains  medullary  matter,  di^ofed 
in  ftrice. 

Behind  tins,  and  in  tlie  bottom  likewifcj^ 
didinguilhed  by  a (liglit  furrow,  is  a roundifh 
fiibftance,  named  ilialamus  nervi  optici ; be- 
caule  from  its  under  part  the  correfpoixling 
optic  nerve  ari(es. 

The  thalamus  of  the  one  (ide  touches  that 
of  the  other,  by  a pretty  bi'oacl  and  flat  (liifacc. 

Behind  the  thalami,  and  common  to  both 
Ventricles,  are  four  tubcrcules  5 the  two  ante- 

rion 
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rior,  the  larg eft,  have  been  called  nates,  the  twer 
pofterior,  teftes ; over  wliich,  in  a middle 
point,  is  fituated  the  glandula  pinealis. 

The  fornix  is  an  expanlion  from  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  feptum  lucidum,  that  lies 
over  the  thalami,  like  an  arch,  hence  the 
name. 

It  is  conneifted  to  the  anterior  commifture 
of  the  hemifpheres  by  two  laminae,  named  an- 
terior pillars,  from  which  it  widens  in  a back- 
ward diretftion,  covering  a large  lhare  of  the 
thalami  by  its  thin  edges,  which  have  been 
called  pedes  hippocampi,  that  turn  downwards 
in  the  courfe  of  the  ventricles,  and  are  pofterior 
pillars  ; and  hence  the  whole  has  been  named 
fornix  quadricornis. 

The  under  furface  of  the  expanded  portion 
of  the  fornix  is  called  pfklterium,  from  its  pe- 
culiar appearance. 

Thefe  ventricles  communicate  with  ano- 
ther under  the  fomix,  efpecially  at  its  anterior 
part,  from  which,  in  each,  a loofe  plexus  of 
veffels.  See.  named  plexus  choroides,  nni  back- 
ward, connected,  notwithftanduig,  to  the  for- 
nix and  ventricles,  fb  as  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication conliderably,  except  before,  where  iti 
l*emains  free,  and  the  tv.  o plexus  communi- 
cate with  one  another.  ' 

The  plexus  choroidei,  which  feem  to  be 
chiefly  venous,  are  blended  behind  the  for- 
nix with  other  fine  vellels,  and  cover  the  tu- 
Jiercula  quadrigemina  5 from  thclc  a vein  of 

' great 
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’ gi*eat  fize  extends  to  the  beginning  of  the 
jtorcular  Herophili,  called  vena  Galeni. 

Between  the  anterior  portions  of  the  thala- 
ini,  and  under  the  hole  of  communication  be- 
low the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix,  is  the 
fmall  interlHce,  called  third  ventricle  ; from 
the  bottom  of  which  a contradiion,  under  the 
name  of  infundibulum,  extends  to  a round 
mals  in  the  fella  turcica,  glandula  piiuilaria  : 
from  its  hind  and  upper  part  another  pallage 
extends  bacl^  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  under  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  called  the  aquedued: 
pf  Sylvius,  and  iter  a tertio  ad  quartum  ven- 
|riculum,  which  contains  valyula  magna  ce- 
rebri. 

Cerehellum» 

The  cerebellum  lies  below  the  tentorium 
and  pofterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  5 like  the 
cerebrum  it  is  divided  by  a fciflure  into  two 
lobes,  that  receives  the  falx  cerebelli.  The 
lobes  are  lodged  in  the  pofterior  follas  of  the 
bafe  of  the  Ikull. 

Between  thefe  lobes  is  a fmall  one,  called 
protuberantia  vermiformis  ; in  fbme  meafure 
it  ferves  to  conned  them,  and  is  perfedly 
fimilar  to  them  in  ftrudure. 

The  firface  of  the  cerebellum  is  fonoed  of 
concentric  arches,  or  portions  of  curves,  in 
geneial  difpofed  from  before,  backwards  5 the 
interftices  are  very  deep,  concealing  many 

Yol,  II.  fubordiuatt^ 
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fUbordinate  arches,  and  numerous  furrows,  in 
the  lateral  lurfaces  of  the  arches  ; into  all 
which  the  inner  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
many  very  fine  vellels  enter. 

The  cortical  fubftance  is  wonderfully  ex- 
tended,  in  confequence  of  the  arched  eminences 
and  their  lateral  furrows.  The  medullary 
matter  is  connci5ted  wath  it  in  fuch  fort,  that 
a finall  procefs  of  it  is  in  the  middle  of  every 
eminence. 


The  procefTes  are  all  colledled,  and  form  a 
large  mafs  towards  the  anterior  and  inferior 
part ; with  refped:  to  which,  the  procefles,  in  a 
certain  point  of  view,  are  like  ramifications, 

t -i-  ^ 

and  the  whole,  therefore,  named  arbor  vitae. 
The  trunk  of  the  medullary  fubftance  is 


divided  into  four  portions,  called  cnira,  dif- 
poled  as  will  be  deferibed,  ’ 


Medulla  Oblongata. 

This  is  the  fmalleft  divifion  of  the  fenio- 
rium,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  its  bale,  from 
the  fella  turcica  to  the,  occipital  hole,  along 
the  cuneiform  procefs. 

When  viewed  in  the  inverted  pofition,  from, 
before,  it  much  refembles  the  ferotum  and 
penis,  alfo  inverted 

Its  fiirface  is  uniformly  fibrous  and  medul- 
iarv. 

The  part  that  refembles  the  ferotum  is 
foremoft,  and  is  called  tuber  annulare,  and 
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pons  Varolii,  becaiife  of  its  form,  and  the 
crura  cerebri  pailliig  within  it,  like  two  rivers 
under  a bridge. 

This  tuber  annulare  is  formed  by  the  two 
anterior  crura  cerebelli,  that  meet  on  its  un- 
der  part  in  a line  or  future  that  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  raplie  feroti.. 

Behind  the  pons  Varolii  the  rnedulla  ob-^ 
longata  is  conirad:ed,  and,  in  the  occipital 
hole,  becomes  f^Dinal  marrow  ; this  may  be 
called  cauda  medullce  oblongatae,  and  refem^ 
bles  the  penis. 

On  the  fides  of  the  caiida  are  two  emi- 
nences ; below  and  between  thefe  are  two 
others ; the  former  are  nahicd  corpora  oliva- 
lia,  the  latter  pyramidalia  \ chiefly  produced 
by  the  poflerior  crura  cerebelli.  , 

Between  the  upper  fiirface  of  the  cauda,  iri 
the  interftice  between  the  foui'  cnira  and  the 
protuberantia  vernliforniis,  is  a cavityj  named 
fourth  ventricle,  that  communicates  before 
with  the  aquedud;  of  Sylvius  ; iri  which  is  fitu-' 
ated  a medullai’y  produdion,  called  valvula 
magna  cerebri,  and  valvula  Vieuflenii ; the  po- 
fterior  extremity,  that  refembles  a pen,  and 
named  calamus  feriptorius,  is  flmt  by  the  pia. 
iriater. 
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The  medulla  Ipinalis  is  a continuation  of 
the  cauda  meclullae  oblongata?;  lodged  in  the 
Ipinal  canal. 

This  iiiiportant  fubfliance  is  of  a roundi/li 
form,  extends  from  the  occipital  hole  of  tlie 
Ikull,  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  lacruni,  and  is 
covered  by  the  dura  and  pia  matres,  difpofed 
as  within  the  Ikidl.' 

On  each  lide,  corre{pt)hdii1g  tci  the  interver- 
tebral holes,  is  a hilcus  of  conliderable  depth: 

'rhe  exterior  part  is  medullary,  and  the  in- 
tbrnal  chleritioiis : in  this  refpeci:  limilar  to  the 
medulla  obloiio;ata. 

Nearly  oppohfe  to  the  fecoiid  liimbaf  verte- 
bra, the  lj)inal  marrow  becomes  a great  bundle 
of  nerves;  lindet  the  nanie  of  cauda  ec|uina. 

The  fluids  iiiay  be  extravaikted  within  the 
theca  of  the  dura  mater,  covering  the  fjunal 
marrow,  and  give  cohiprelTioh  and  its  confe- 
cjuences,  which  may  be  removed  by  trepanning; 
as  mentioned  in  the  Ofleology. 

Fragments  of  the  vertebras  may  like  wife 
give  compfefTion,  and  may  require  a fimilar 
treatment. 


Nerves, 

Thefe  (nervi)  are  forty  pairs  of  mcdullaiy 

fords,  that  arife  front  the  fenforium  commune 

and 
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liiul  ir'ctliilla  fjnnalis  ; of  which  ten  are  com- 
monly reckoned  to  proced  from  the  former; 
called  Cerebral  nerves  ; and  thirty  from  the 
Litter,  named  fpinal  nerves. 

Each  nerve  conlids,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
numerous  hbrills,  (everally  invefted  by  the  pia 
mater,  and  and  jointly  by  the  inner  lamina  of 
the  dura  mater. 

In  (bme  points  the  nerves  become  enlarged, 
hi  various  degree,  fbmewhat  like  tumours  y 
thefe  arb  called  ganglia  : their  ftrudure  is  not 
tightly  known. 

The  iTervous  Cords  often  unite,  and  crols 
their  conilituent  fibres  varioufly  ; producing 
fhofe  arrangements,  called  plexus  ; fome  of 
wiiich  are  very  large  and  remarkable; 

Cerebral  Nerve  si 

' > • 

T[’be  firlt,  or  olfa(ftoi*y  pair  (nervi  olfa<^orii) 
prife  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  near  the  roots  of  the 
corpora  ftriata,*  and  are  extended  forward  to 
the  holes  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ; by  which  their 
delicate  fibrills  defcend*to  the  hole,  to  become 
the  organ  of  fmelliug. 

The  trunks  of  thele  nerves,  for  wdiich  there 
are  j^articLilar  grooves  formed  in  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  from  companion  to 
thole  of  brutes,  have  been  called  procellus 
tiiamillares; 


The 
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The  fecond,  or  optic  pair  (iiervi  optic!} 
Ipring  fi'om  the  thalami,  aiid  incline  to  one 
another  before  the  fella  turcica,  where  they 
are  clofelj  united  ; from  this  they  diverge  to 
their  proper  holes,  to  reach  the  bottoms  ojp  the 
orbits  and  pofterior  furface  of  the  eye-balls, 
which  they  enter,  and  become  retinae,  or  the 
brgaiis  of  feeing. 

The  third  pair 
take  their  rife  from  the  crura  cerebri,  near  the 
pons  Varolii,  and  proceed  to  the  orbits,  through 
the  caveriibiis  finuffes  and  fiiperior  orbitar 
fifTiires,  to  the  mufcles  of  the  eye-balls,  parti- 
cularly the  rev5li : hence  the  name. 

The  fourth  pair  (tlochleatores)  arife  from 
the  roots  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and 
enter  the  cavernous  finuflesj  through  finall 
holes  in  the  beginnings  of  the  edges  of  the 
tentorium,  to  reach  the  orbits  and  the  troch- 
leares  mufcles  of  the  eye-balls,  on  which  they 
are  entirely  beflowed ; hence  the  name. 

The  fifth  pair  (nervi  trigemini)  are  de- 
rived from  the  crura  cerebelli,  immediately  be«^ 
hind  the  pons  Varolii,  and  enter  the  cavernous 
finuflesj  where  each  having  formed  a gang- 
lion, is  divided  into  three  branches  : hence  the 
name. 

The  firft,  dr  dpthalmic  branch,  goes  to  the 
orbit,  and  gives  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and 
nafal  nerves. 

The  fecond,  or  fiiperior  maxillary  branch,' 
pafles  from  the  cavernous  finus  through  ita 

propcf 
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proper  hole,  and  is  divided  into  three,  fpheno- 
palatine,  pofterior  ^Iveolary,  ^od  infr^-orbital 
iierves. 

' 'The  fixth  pair  (nervi  adducentes)  arife  be- 
tween the  corpora  pyramidalla  and  pons  Va- 
rolii,  and  enter  the  cavernous  linns  by  holes  in 
the  dura  mater,  behind  the  fella  turcica,  where 
a fmall  branch  from  each  is  (uppofed  to  go 
put  by  the  parotid  holes,  to  become  intercoftal 
nerves  \ they  then  reach  the  add ud: ores  muf- 
cles  of  the  eve-balls  : hence  the  name. 

The  feventh,  pr  auditpry  pair  (nervi  acou- 
ftici)  is  in  fad  a double  pair  ; for  on  each  fide 
is  a portio  mpllis  that  goes  t^>  the  tympanum, 
See.  and  becomes  an  organ  of  hearing ; and  a 
portio  dura,  that  paffes  out  by  the  aquedud  of 
Fallopius,  and  in  its  pallage  gives  off'  a fmaU 
branch  to  the  tyrnpanum,  named  chorda  tym- 
pani,  while  the.  tmnh  under,  the  parotid  gland 
Is  extenfively  ramified  to  the  face,  temples,  &c, 
hence  compared  to  the  pes  anferina. 

The  eighth  pair  (par  vagum)  arile  from 
the  Tides  of  the  corpora  olivaria  in  difgregated 
fibrills  ; and,  before  they  ifliie  from  the  Ihull, 
each  is  joined  by  a branch,  afeending  from 
the  fifth  or  fixth  (pinal  nerves  (neryi  acceflbrii, 
W llliflii)  which  Toon  feparate,  and  are  lofl 
in  the  ft^erno;cieido.-maftoid€i,  and  pucullares 
mufcles. 

This  pair,  defeending  by  the  holes  common 
to  it  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  gives  off 
branches  to  the  tongucj 

' ^ Th?. 
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The  trunks  run  down  the  fides  of  the  neck, 
between  the  common  carotids  and  internal 
jugulars,  and  enter  the  thorax  ; from  which  a 
conliderable  branch  on  each  hde  is  reflected 
to  the  larynx,  under  the  name  of  recurrent 
jierves. 

Branches  from  this  eighth  pair  are  joined 
by  others  from  the  intercoflals,  See.  and  form 
the  cardiac,  two  pulmonary,  oefbphageal 
plexus.  See. 

The  trunks  defeend  along  the  oefophagus, 
the  right  one  behind,  and  the  left  one  before 
it,  and  thefe  reach  the  abdomen  through  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  intercoflals,  produce  the  two 
gaflric,  the  hepatic,  the  fplenic,  and  two  rena} 
plexus. 

The  ninth,  or  lingual  pair  (nervi  linguales) 
fpring  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  corpora 
pyramidalia,  and  go  out  by  their  proper  holes 
in  the  occipital  bone  ; after  communicating 
with  the  eighth  pair,  and  firfl  pervicals,  they 
are  tranfinitted  to  the  tongue,  between  the 
internal  jugular  yeins  and  carotid  arteries  re-: 
l]:)ct5lively. 

The  tenth  pair,  by  fome  reckoned  along 
with  the  fjiinal  nerves,  arife  from  the  fides  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  go  out  between 
the  occipital  bone  and  frfl  vertebra,  to  the 
hdes  of  the  neck. 
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^he  Spinal  Nerves. 

Each  rpuial  nerve  is  made  up  of  fibrils  that 
arlfe  on  each  hde  of  the  longitudinal  corref- 
ponding  (ulcus  in  the  fpinal  marrow  ; thefe  run 
towards  one  another,  and  pals  jointly  through 
the  vertebral  holes. 

The  fpinal  nerves,  arranged  in  pairs,  are, 
like  the  vertebrae,  diftinguiihed  into 

Seven  cervical,  ^ 

Twelve  doiTal, 

Five  lumbar, 

Six  facral. 

The  firfl:  cervical  pair  are  tranfmitted 
through  the  holes  between  the  firfl  and  fecond 
vertebrae  ; fome  of  the  branches,  joining  with 
thofe  of  the  tenth  cerebral,  intercoflals,  and 
fecond  cervical,  fupply  the  flexor  mufcles  of 
the  head  principally. 

The  fecond  cervical  pair  pafs  between  the 
fecond  and  third  vertebrae,  and  communicate 
with  the  adjacent  nerves,  and  are  diflributed 
chiefly  to  the  platyfmata  myoidea. 

The  third  cervical  pair,  after  going  out 
between  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae,  are 
corined:ed  with  the  fecond  and  fourth,  and 
they  produce  the  phrenic  nerves,  that  pafs 
into  the  chefl,  between  the  fubclavian  arteries 
and  veins,  and  run  along  each  fide  of  the  pe- 
ricardium to  the  diaphragm. 

VoL.  II.  G 
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The  fourth  cervical  pair  go  out  betweeiS' 
the  fourth  and'  fifth  vertebra,  after  giving  off 
fniall  branches,  tlicy  run  downwards,  between 
the  fcaleni  anticus  and  medius,  to  the  brachial 
or  axillary  plexus. 

The  fifth  cervical  pair  are  tranfiiiitted  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  flxth  vertebras,  in  the  in- 
terifice  of  the  fcaleni  mufcles,  to  the  brachial 
plexus. 

The  fixth  cervical  pair  go  out  between  the 
fixth  and  feventh  vertebras,  and,  in  the  inter- 
ftice  of  the  fcaleni  mufcles,  to  the  brachial 
plexus. 

T he  feventh  cervical  pair  are  tranfinitted 
betwixt  the  laft  cervical  and  the  firff  dorfal' 
vertebree,  to  the  axillary  plexus. 

The  firfl  dorfid  pair  go  alfo  to  the  axillary 
plexus. 

The  axillary  plexus,  produced  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  fpecified  nerves,  has  a peculiar- 
mcfiiy  difpofition,  and  through  one  of  its 
holes  tranfniits  the  axillary  artery.  It  fends 
off  the  following  principal  branches  to  the  fu- 
perior  extremity  : 

1 Nervus  ciitaneus  ; this  runs  down,  not  far 
from  the  artery,  and  is  diftiabutcd  to  the  in- 
teguments of  the  internal  part  of  the  fore- arm 
and  palm  ; 

2 Nervus  mufculo-cutaneus,  or  perforans 
Caficrii,  that  paffes  through  a hole  in  the  cora- 
co-brachialis  mufcle,  and  is  diflributcd  to  the  bi- 
ceps flexor  cubiti.  brachialis  interims  mufcles, 

and 
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and  the  integuinents  of  the  extenial  part  of 
the  fore-arm  and  hand  : 

3 Nervus  mulcularis,  that  pafles  between 
the  os  humeri  and  mufcles,  in  an  outward  di- 
reclion,  to  the  extenfor  muicles  of  the  arm 
and  hand,  and  reaches  the  back  of  the  hand 
near  the  thumb : 

4 Nervus  ulnaris;  this  runs  down  the  infide 
of  the  arm  to  the  hollow  between  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri  and  olecranum,  and 
then  principally  follows  the  courfe  of  the  ulna, 
to  the  wrift,  where  a branch  is  lent  backwards. 
The  trunk  palTes  by  the  edge  of  the  os  pifi- 
forme,  within  the  ligamentum  carpi  arterius, 
to  the  palm,  and  gives  two  branches  to  the 
little  fin  ger,  and  one  to  the  contiguous  lide  of 
the  ring  finger : thefe  run  along  the  flieaths  of 
the  tendons  to  tlieir  points-; 

5 Nervus  radialis,  which  lies  near  the  hu- 
meral and  radial  arteries  .;  at  the  wriftit  (bids 
a branch  backwards,  and  then  proceeds  within 
the  ligamentum  carpi  arterius  to  the  palm, 
where  it  gives  two  branches  to  the  thumb, 
fore- finger,  and  middle  finger,  and  one  to  the 
ring-finger,  that  run  along  the  flieaths  of  the 
tendons  like  thofe  of  the  ulnar  nerve : 

6 Nervus  articularis,  that  palfes  under  the 

head  of  the  os  humeri  to  the  mufcles  adja- 
cent : 

7 Nervus  fcapularis,  which,  through  the 
notch  in  the  fuperior  cofta  of  the  fcapula,  is 
d.idributed  to  the  mufcles  on  the  fcapula. 
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The  remaining  eleven  clorlal  pairs  princi- 
pally  run  Forward  in  the  interllices  of  the  ribs, 
unclfr  the  name  of  iiitercoftals. 

Tdie  hrR:,  Iccoiul,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar 
pairs,  after  giving-  branches  to  the  pibas  and. 
other  mufcles,  form  a plexus  that  may  be 
called  lumbar  ; from  wliich  go  oH', 

1 Nervus  cmralis  anterior,  that  lies  on  the 
pibas  muicle,  and  runs  to  the  leg  along  with 
the  iliac  velfels,  in  the  interhice  of  the  pfoaS 
and  iliacus  internus  mufcles,  and  behind  Pau- 
part’s  ligament ; it  immediately  diftributes 
large  and  numerous  branches  to  the  extenlbr 
mufcles,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  ; one  runs 
down  ill  the  courfe  of  the  femoral  arterv  ; 
and  another  follows  the  vena  laphcna  to  the 
upper  furface  of  the  foot. 

2 Nervus  cruralis  medius  vel  obturatorius, 
which  runs  betw'een  the  iliac  Veflels  and  bi'im  of 
the  pelvis,  and  paffes  through  the  deficiency  of 
the  obturator  ligament,  along  with  an  artery  of 
that  name,  to  the  addu\5tor  and  other  mufcles, 
on  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 

The  fifth  lumbar  nerve  joins  with  the  fa- 
cral  nerves,  and  make  a plexus  that  may  be 
called  facral  \ from  wdiich  are  derived 

3 Nervus  ifchiaticus  vel  craralis  pofterior, 
that,  after  a fhort  lateral  courfe  between  the 
pyriformis  mnfeleand  facro-ifchiatic  ligaments, 
is  fituated  between  the  os  ifehium  and  tro- 
chanter major,  upon  the  gemini  and  quadra- 
tus  mufcles. 


This, 
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Tills,  tlie  Uirged  nerve,  runs  clown  the  po-=* 
ftcrior  part  of  the  thigh  to  t'he  hani,  w here  it 
touches  the  vchels,  and  is  nervus  poplitceus  : in 
this  couiTe  it  gives  off  branches,  and  particu- 
larly a large  one,  forwards,  over  the  head  of 
the  hbula,to  the  niufcles  in  the  interhice  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  that  extends  to  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  foot  5 and  one  that  runs  down  along 
the  fur  face  of  the  gaftrocneinius,  to  the  foot. 

The  trunk  paflts  between  tlie  heads  of  the 

gaifrocnenilus  niuhle,  and  follows  the  arteria, 

tibialis  poftica  to  the  fble,  by  the  hollow  be** 

low  the  inner  ankle  ; and  is  divided  into  the 

exienicil  and  internal  plantar  nerves  that  are 

diftrlbuted  to  the  toes,  nearly  as  the  ulnar  and 

radial  nerves  are  to  the  (inp'crsi 

® >>  ■* 

4 Nervus  pndicus,  that  runs  with  the  cor- 
refpondent  vdfcls  to  the  pudenda,  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubes. 

Small  branches  go  to  the  rectum,  bladder^ 
&c.  from  tlie  inferior  I’acral  nerves. 

T'hrough  the  pofterior  holes  of  the  os  facrum 
branches  arc  tranfinitted  to  the  adjacent  parts,  j 

'File  great  intercoftal  nerves  are  a commoit 
prodiicTion  from  all  the  fpinal  ones  at  leaft  5 
and,  on  account  of  the  great  fympathy  of  parts 
thefe  produce,  they  liave  been  called  the  great 
fjanpatlietic  nerves  by  Window. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  on  each  fide 
through  the  carotid  hole  a branch  defeends 
from  the  fixth  pair ; alfb  a fmall  one  from  the  fe- 
cond  of  the  fifth  pair : thefe,  united,  run  down 

between 
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between  the  bodies  and  tranfverfe  procefies 
of  the  vertebras,  along  the  neck,  to  the  tho- 
rax, and  receive  the  branches  from  the  cervi- 
cal nerves,  and  form  three  anterior  ganglions, 
called  cervical. 

The  uppermoft  ganglion,  of  an  oblong 
form,  is  oppofite  to  the  fecond  vertebra  ; the 
middle  one  lies  before  the  fifth  vertebra  ; and 
the  undermoft  on  the  lide  of  the  laft  one,  be- 
hind the  fubclavian  artery,  from  which,  joined 
with  fibrils  from  the  eigth  pair,  branches  de- 
fcend  to  form  the  cardiac  plexus. 

The  intercoftals  defcend  between  the  pleurae 
and  vertebrae,  receiving  branches  at  every  ver- 
tebral interftice  ; at  which,  likewile,  gang- 
lions, that  may  be  called  lateral,  are  formed. 

At  the  diaphragm  the  intercoftals  join,  and 
produce  the  nervus  inteftinalis,  or  fplanchni- 
cus,  beftowed  on  the  vifcera. 

The  trunks  again  feparate  from  one  another, 
and  each  produces  a ganglion  by  the  fide  of 
the  aorta,  called  femilunar  ganglions  ; from 
which  branches  are  propagated  that  form  tlie 
folar  plexus. 

From  the  femilunar  ganglions  and  folar 
plexus,  branches  run  varioufly  to  form  the 
following  plexus ; 

I The  coeliac.  2 The  hepatic.  3 The 
fplenic.  4 The  fuperior  mefenteric.  5 The 
renal.  6 The  inferior  mefenteric.  7 The 
mefocolic.  8 The  hypogaftiic.  9 The  fper- 
inatic. 
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SPLANCHNOLOGY,  111  a acceptation, 

treats  of  the  vifcera  ; but  in  a more  ex- 
tcnlive  one,  of  other  parts,  fuch  as  the  eye-< 
ball,  membranes,  See. 

^domen. 

The  ofleons  and  mufcular  containing  part^ 
of  the  lower  belly  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
Ofteology  and  Myology  j within  thefe  is  ano- 
tjier,  called 

Peritomum* 

This  is  an  extenfive  membrane  of  one  la- 
mina .*  its  external  fiirface  is  attached  to  the 
mufcles,  <^c.  by  cellular  fubftance  ; while  its 
internal  one  is  Imooth  and  gliftening,  like  that 
of  the  dura  mater. 

The  fpace  comprehended  within  this  mem*< 
brane  is  peritonasal  cavity  (cavum  peritoncei) 
and  in  the  healthful  ftate  is  poflefled  only  byr 
the  halitus,  or  lymphatic  exudation,  that  takes 
place  from  the  fiirfaces  of  all  membranes,  cfpe- 
cially  thofe  that  have  cavities. 


This 
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This  cavity  is  the  feat  of  afcites,  and  fome 
other  effufions. 

The  periconaeum  has  many  inward  pro- 
cedes  of  various  form  and  extent,  in  which 
the  greateft  part  of  the  vifcera  are  lodged,  &c. 
fo  that  thefe  are  in  fad:  on  the  outfide  of  this 
membrane,  deriving  from  it,  however,  their 
peritonseal  coat,  which,  in  moffc  inftances,  has 
the  effed;  of  a lio'ament. 

O 

The  peritonaeum  padTes  flnoothly  along  the 
umbilical  and  inguinal  rings ; by  which  it 
happens,  that  when  any  vHcera  is  protruded 
fo  as  to  form  hernia,  the  peritonaeum  is  puflied 
along,  and  becomes  the  fac. 

The  abdominal  containing  parts  may 
arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  Inteflinal,  or  digefHve  ; 

1 7Tie  inteftine, 

2 The  mefentery, 

3 The  omentum, 

II.  Biliary; 

1 The  liver, 

2 The  fpleen, 

3 The  pancreas. 

III.  Urinary  ; 

1 The  kidnies, 

2 The  renal  capfules, 

3 The  ureters, 

4 TTie  bladder. 

% 

IV.  Genital  organs. 


The 
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The  inteftine  is  a tube  of  various  capacity, 
of  oreat  length,  ami  artfully  convclutecl,  lo  as 
to  occupy  the  greateft  (hare  of  the  ahdoniiiial 

{pace. 

It  confifts  of 

1 Stomach, 

2 Inteftine,  ftridly  fo  called^ 

The  Stomach. 

This  (ventriculus)  is  a capacious  bag,  that 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Its  great  extremity  lies  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  while  its  fmall  one  is  fbmewhat 
lodged  in  the  right. 

This  organ  has  two  orifices,  one  named 
cardiac  (cardia)  that  joins  with  the  oefbpha- 
gus,  immediately  under  the  diaphragm,  and 
through  its  cardiac  opening,  and  oppofite  to 
the  (pine  ; fo  that  the  great  extremity  pro- 
jed:s  conliderably  beyond  it.  The  other,  called 
pyloric  (pylorus)  two  or  three  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  other,  and  fomewhat  lower,  is 
conne<9:ed  to  the  inteftine. 

The  pofterior  furface,  or  edge  of  the  fto- 
mach,  between  the  orifices,  exhibits  a great 
notch,  that  is  called  the  little  arch  or  curva- 
ture ; while  the  oppofite  part,  convex  and 
more  extenfive,  is  named  its  great  arch  or 
curvature. 

Large  branches  of  veflels,  called  coronary, 
fweep  along  or  near  thefe  arches,  fending  out 
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many  anaftomoGno-  ramincations  to  every  pari 
of  the  ftoniach. 

The  arteries  are  deriv^ed  from  the  middle 
or  ^aftric  branch  of  the  coeliac. 

The  ftmd:ure  of  the  ftomach,  upon  the 
whole,  is  the  lame  with  that  of  the  cefophagiia 

and  inteftine. 

1 , 

T’he  Inteftine, 

The  inteftine,  or  alimentary  canal,  extend^ 
ed  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus  or  perinasum^ 
is  divided  by  anatomifts  into 

1 Small  (inteftina  tenuia) 

2 Great  (inteftina  crafta) . 

The  linall  inteftine,  left  capacious  than  th^ 
Other,  is  lubdivided  into 

1 Duodenum, 

2 Jejunum, 

3 Ilium. 

The  hrft  begins  at  tlie  pylorus,  and  is  rec- 
koned to  be  twelve  fingers  breadth,  of  the  fub- 
jeeft  to  which  it  belongs,  in  length.  It  ffa'etches 
in  a curved  manner  acroft  the  fpine,  to  the 
left,  and  is  joined  to  the  fecond,  of  uncer- 
tain length  ; and  this  to  the  third,  that  ends, 
after  it  and  the  fecond  have  formed  numerous 
convolutions,  oppolite  to  the  right  fofla  iliaca, 
or  near  the  right  haunch. 

The  pylorus  is  a contraAion,  fomewhat 
V}'  e a ring  or  anus,  and  at  fame  time  pre^ 

vents 
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\'^nts  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  to  pals  off 
too  readily,  and  vice  verfa,  - 

The  duodennin  has  a hole  in  its  upper  edge 
to  receive  the  gall  and  pancreatic  ciuCts  ; and 
is  not  inveftetl  with  the  peritonaeum  in  the 
{■line  way  as  the  others.  ' 

'The  (urface,  called  interior,  which  is  in  fa(^ 
exterior,  is  Ipread  over  with  numerous  mem- 
branous doublings,  called  valvulae  conniventes. 

The  PTcat  inteftine  is  like  wife  fubdivided 
into 

1 Ccecum^ 

2 Colon, 

3 Red:uni. 

' . , i. 

The  coecimi  is  very  diort,  and  lies  in  the 
fight  iliac  folia,  and  is  a cul-de-fac,  partially 
covered  by  the  peritonaeum  ; it  touches  the 
Hiaens  interiius  mulcle  with  the  interpolition 
of  cellular  lUbftance. 

,It  has  been  prOpofed  to  open  it  by  incilion 
without  wounding  the  peritonaeum,  wdth  a 
view  to  extracd  indurations  that  fometimes  are 
formed  there  : a fpeculative  operation,  com- 
prehended under  enterotomy. 

A little  procefs,  called  vermiformis,  from  re- 
femblance  to  the  earth-worm,  hanps  down 

* I have  fpecimens  bf  fneh  indurations : they  feem  to 
confift  principally  of  the  faeculent  part  of  the  ingella.-— 
One  was  very  large,  and  was  fuppofed,  by  fome  who  ex- 
amined the  patient  while  alive,  to  be  an  extra-uterine 
f«tns. 
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from  tlie  coecum  ; it  exactly  pofi'efles  the  in-^ 
teftinal  ftmdliire. 

TJie  colon  is  the  moft  exteiiGve.  It  begins 
from  the  coecum  ; the  two  are  cliitinguifhecl  bv 
the  infcrtion  of  tlie  ilium,  or  end  of  the  (mall 
inteftine,  wliich  projects  a little  into  their  cavitv 
under  the  name  of  valvula  coli  : it  ought 
rather  to  be  called  valvula  ilii.  It  fbmewhaC 
retembles  the  pylorus,  and  prevents  regurgi- 
tation. 

The  colon  extends  upwards  to  the  liver, 
and  then  fweeps  to  the  left  Gde,  a little  above 
the  umbilicus,  forming  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
that  in  Tome  relpects  is  a traniVerle  partition 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  nearly  touches 
the  fjdeen,  and  defcends  towards  the  left  fofla 
iliaca,  where  it  forms  a double  curvature,  near 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  called  ligmoid  flexure^ 
and,  at  the  top  of  the  os  (acrum,  ends  in  the 
redlum. 

Three  longitudinal  bands  or  ftrips  can  be 
traced  along  the  colon,  under  the  name  of 
ligaments  ; they  colled:  it  into  bolTes  or  cells, 
called  cellulas  coli. 

« 

The  recdum  lies  on  the  anterior  face  or  con- 
cavity of  the  os  facrum,  and  terminates  by  a 
valve-like  orifice,  about  an  inch  before  the  os 
coccygis,  under  the  name  of  anus. 

The  redum  is  only  partially  covered  by  the 
peritonasum  ; for  the  poftcrior  part  of  it,  by 
the  intervention  of  cellular  fubftance,  adheres 
to  the  periofteum  of  the  os  facrum. 
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The  whole  of  the  oefophagus,  as  well  as 
intefUne,  are  formed  of  a tubular  iiiMecStion  of 
the  integuments,  beginning  from  the  month, 
and  ending  in  the  common  liirface  at  the 
anus  ; by  this  means  the  cuticula  immediately 
hounds  the  cavity,  and  has  been  called  villous 
coat  (tunica  villola)  ; the  cutis  vera  inveifs  it 
uiuler  the  name  of  nervous  coat  (tunica 
nervea).  The  valvulse  conniventes  are  prin- 
cipally foi'med  by  doublings  of  thefe  coats. 

A mufcle  that  has  been  calle-d  mufcular 
coat  indoles  thefe  membranes,  and  completes 
the  inteftine. 

'The  inteltinal  mulcle  confifts  of  two  layers 
of  fibres,  the  one  longitudinal,  the  other  tranfi* 
verle,  more  or  lels,  which  are  capable  to  nar- 
row' the  tube,  by  partial  and  fiicceflive  adion, 
called  vermicular  and  periffaltic  motion,  to 
])ropel  the  contents  downwards. 

The  inteftine  has  its  arteries  from  the  fiipe- 
rior  and  inferior  mefenteric  tmnks,  and  re- 
turns the  correfponding  veins  to  a great  com- 
mon trank  that  ends  in  the  finus  of  the  liver  • 
on  this  account  called  vena  portarum,  and  ab- 
dominal, to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  part  of 
this  veflel  within  the  liver,  named  hepatic. 

The  intelfinal  nerves  are  derived  from  the 
adjacent  plexus. 

Tlie  cuucular  furface  of  the  inteftine  a- 
bounds  varioufty  witli  glands  or  follicles  of  the 
mucous  kind,  which  produce  the  lubricating 
and  proteding  fluids  with  which  it  is  done 

over. 
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ovei*.  In  the  ftomach  they  fecrete  what  5s 
commonly  named  gaftric  fluid,  which  by  no 
means  is  fo  abundant  as  has  been  fuppofed. 

’ From  the  cuticular  furface  numerous  ab- 
lorbent  veflcls  arife  under  the  name  of  latSeals 
(vafa  lat^fea)  from  the  accidental  circumftance 
of  their  being  ofteneft  feen  full  of  chyle,  a 
milk-like  fluid.  They  are,  in  fad:,  Jn  no  re- 
fpecl  different  from  the  abfbrbents,  common- 
ly called  lymphatics,  and  will  be  afterwards 
ilelcribed. 


The  Mefenery^ 

The  mefentery  (melenlerium)  a doubling 
of  the  peritonaeum,  is  one  of  its  largefl:  pro- 
cefles. 

It  arifes  fomewhat  obliquely  from  its  po- 
fterior  furface,  oppoflte  to  the  uppermolt  lum- 
bar vertebra. 

It  is  of  various  breadth,  and  the  edge  is 
, artfully  rumpled  fo  as  fiiddenly  to  acc|uire  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  length  of  the  inteftine. 

Its  inteftinal  edge,  which  covers  the  whole 
bf  the  inteftine,  with  the  exceptions  formerly 
mentioned,  under  the  name  of  outer,  or  peri- 
tonaea! coat,  begins  at  the  left  extremity  of 
the  duodenum,  and  invefts  the  jejunuiii  and 
ilium  ; and  at  the  coecum  it  becomes  narrow, 
and  may  be  laid  to  end. 

Towards  the  liver,  where  it  is  conneded  to 
the  colon,  it  begins  to  widen,  and  has  been 

called 
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tailed  right  ligament;  of  the  colon  ; from 
which  it  extends  to  the  left,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  coiTefponds  to  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
and  principally  forms  the  tranfverfe  partition, 
already  mentioned  ; in  the  left  hypochoiidrium 
it  again  becomes  narrow,  and  is  named  left 
ligament  of  the  colon : it  widens  at  the  lig- 
moid  flexure,  and  finally  terminates  at  the. 
upper  part  of  the  reAum, 

As  far  as  the  mefentery  is  connected  with 
the  colon  and  redum,  it  is  commonly  called 
mefocolon,  and  mefbredum. 

The  edge  of  the  'mefentery,  which,  like 
a fling,  invefts  the  inteftine,  and  limits  its 
* locomotion  in  the  flile  of  a general  ligament, 
exhibits  a curvature  fbmewliat  like  a fcrolL 
The  interftice  of  the  rnefenteric  laminae  con- 
tains the  ramifications  of  the  inferior  mefen- 
teric  artery,  beautifully  arched,  and  anafto- 
mofing,  going  to  the . fmall  inteftine";  and 
that  of  the  mefocolon,  the  fuperior  one  princh 
pally,  going  to  the  gi’eat  inteftine,  as  well  as 
the  correfponding  veins,  combining  to  form 
the  trunk  of  the  vena  portal  um  abdominalis. 
This  interftice  alio  fupports  the  inteftinal 
nerves,  extending  from  the  plexus  to  the  im 
teftine,  and  the  ladeal  veftels,  running  towards 
the  Ipine,  and  their  couglobate  glands,  under 
the  name  of  rnefenteric  ul^uds* 
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Tl\e  Omentum, 

This  membrano-achpofe  fubftance  princi- 
pally hangs  down  from  the  great  curvature  of 
the  ftomach,  and  arch  of  the  colon  ; and  ac- 
cordingly this  portion  of  it  is  called  great 
omentum,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  a lefs  portion 
that  fills  up  the  (pace  between  the  fmall  cur- 
vature of  the  ftomach,  liver,  &c.  under  the 
name  of  fmall  omentum. 

On  the  right  fide  the  great  omentum  is 
connedted  to  the  biliary  dudfs,  between  the 
liver  and  colon  ; on  the  left,  to  the  fpleen ; and 
between  thefe  points  to  the  ftomach  and  cch 
Ion,  as  defcribed. 

The  pendulous  part  is  of  various  extent, 
commonly  fufticient  to  cover  the  convolutions 
of  the  fmall  inteftine. 

It  is  in  a great  meafiire  a produdlion  of  the 
peritonaeum,  being  obvioufly  continued  from 
the  peritonaeal  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  co- 
lon ; fo,  however,  as  to  form  a great  cavity 
or  bag. 

This  omental  cavity  is  principally  between 
the  inferior  furface  of  the  ftomach  and  the  fti- 
perior  furface  of  the  mefocolon,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  peritonaeal  cavity  by  a hole 
fufticient  to  admit  the  finger,  immediately  be- 
hind the  biliary  dudls,  called  moft  jji'operly  fo- 
ramen Wiuflowii  ; becaufe  W inflow,  a moft: 
eminent  anatomift,  firft  defcribed  it,  together 
with  the  real  ftrudlure  of  the  omentum. 
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Along*  the  pendulous'  omentum,  by  fl)me 
called  gailro-colic  j^ortion,  vcflels  oi  conlider- 
able  lize  are  difpofed,  principally  from  the  in- 
ferior coroFiary  artery,  that  are  capable  to 
give  conliderable  hcemorrhage  ; therefore  the 
furgeon  ought  to  adl  caulioufly  when  he  is 
treating  hernia,  in  which  it  is  often  included. 

Upon  the  ligmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ret^um,  are  fatty  fia])s  or 
proceiles,  very  much  of  the  omental  Ifrucfure, 
and  therefore  named  appendices  epiploicje. 

7’he  Liver, 

This  (hepar)  is  a large  glandular  niafs, 
principally  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 

Its  form  is  (uited  to  its  lituation  ; for  its  up- 
per furface  is  convex,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
cavity of  the  diaphragm  ; while  its  under  fur- 
face  is  concave,  correfpondent  to  the  convexity 
of  the  ftomach. 

The  pofterior  edge  is  thick,  and  has  an  ex- 
cavation oppofite  to  the  fpine  ; the  anterior 
one  is  curved,  agreeing  moftly  with  the  line 
formed  by  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the 
ribs. 

The  liver  is  clofcly  fixed  to  the  diaphragm 
by  the  excavation  ; and  alfo  to  the  vena  cava 
,by  large  veins,  called  hepatic,  to  be  after- 
wards deferibed. 

Befides  this  adhefion  the  liver  is  varioufly 
connedled  to  the  adjacent  parts  by  doublinos 
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of  the  peritonoeii'Ti  (which  invcfls  tlie  vvliole  of 
it  except  the  excava.Liuii)  uni.icr  the  iiLinic  of 
ligaments. 

There  is  a broad  clouhlino;  tliat  coimecls 
its  cox'.vex  lurface 'to  the  abdominal  rmifcles, 
nearly  in  the  dlrec'tion  of  tlie  tinea  dba,  and 
to  the  diapliragm,  called  fufj>enlbry  ligament ; 
its  anterior  edge,  that  extends  towai\is  the 
umbilicus,  includes  a cord-like  fubftance  that 
in  the  foetus  was  umbilical  vein  : this  is  con- 
tinued throiio'h  a notch  in  the  anterior 'edge 
to  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver. 

This  ligament  is  the  limit  of  whst  are 
called  the  h^bes  of  the  liver  ; for  all  to  the 
rig'ht  of  it  is  called  the  great  lobe,  and  to  the 
left  of  it  the  fmall  lobe  ; CQiilec|uently  it  vv  ill 
be.  underltood  that  the  left  lobe  extends  fome- 
what.into  the  left  h^  pochondrium,  and  that 
the  thin  edg-e  ma^  be  felt,  b\  careful  preliure 
of  the  fino'ers,  near  the  fternurn, 

Two  (mull  doublings  of  the  peritonaeum  tie 
thele  lobes  to  the  diaphragm  rcfpe(5fively, 
and  are  called  right  and  left  ligaments  of  the 
liver. 

In  the  concave  furfacc,  beginning  in  the 
great,  and  extending  to  the  finall  lobe,  and 
jieareff  the  pv)Iferior  edge,  is  a fcifliire,  com- 
monly called  liuns  of  the  liver. 

Fro  m the  notch  at  the  fLifpenfory  ligament, 
there  is  a hole  or  canal  that  reaches  to  this 
films,  which  allowed  the  umbilical  vein  alio  to 
reach  it. 
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Between  the  flnus  niul  the  poftcrior  edge  is 
a procels,  called  lobuhis  Spegellii  ; and  oppo- 
lite  to  this,  on  the  oihcr  iiile,  is  almolt  a iiiiii- 
lar  ohc,  called  lohulas  anonymns. 

On  the  right  fide  or  the  lohiilus  Spegellii  is 
a eii  iimt.  1 leiKling  hacivw,  r i from  the  iinuSj 
that  in  the  fetus  lodged  the  canalis  venefus. 

'The  liiuis  of  the  liver,  thus  furrounded 
with  eminences,  has  been  eompared  to  portae, 
or  <v.ttes,  air.i  hence  named  bnus  portarum,  by 
tile  ancients  j and  the  intcdinal  vein  that  en- 
ters the  liver  through  it  has  been  alfb  called 
vciia  portarum. 

'The  liver  is  made  up  of  a vaft  multitude  of 
f Hides  and  their  blood  and  excreting  vefels, 
for  the  piirpoi'c  of  preparing  the  bile  or  gall. 

Tdie  vena  jiortariim,  as  it  approaches  the 
hnus,  divides  into  two  brandies  ; thele  run, 
the  one  to  the  right,  tlic  other  to  the  left 
]jbe,  (’ifippearing  in  the  extremities  of  the 
finus,  and  are  graduilly  fubdi\ided  into  minute 
ramivicaiions  that  iierhaps  coiiiditute  at  and  en- 
ter the  fdiid  s,  conveying  to  them  the  blood 
from  whicli  tlie  bile  is  lecreted  ; a fundlioii 
performed  to  all  other  glands  by  arteries. 

The  extremities  of  theff  veins  are  rcflcfled 
f)  as  to  return  the  blood  from  the  follicles, 
and,  o-r:Klually  uniting,  form  tlic  hepatic 
veins  formerly  iiicntioned,  generally  three  iii 
number,  that  go  out  of  the  llv(  r by  tlie  eva- 
catioii  in  its  ’pollcrior  edge,  to  join  the  vena 
jeava  inferior  as  it  pafics  through  the  dia- 
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plirag'iii,  and  confequently  near  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart,  where  it  ends. 

From  each  follicle  an  excreting  duel  is  pro- 
duced. Tile  oradual  adunation  of  thele  nu- 

O 

ineroLis  duidis,  called  commonly  pori  biliarii, 
forms  two  large  ones,  that  become  apparent 
in  tlic  extremities  of  the  linns,  and  foon  unite 
into  the  hepatic  duel,  which  tends  down- 
wards. 

The  hepatic  dufl,  about  two  inches  from 
the  linus,  is  conne<d:ed  with  another  duff ; 
between  the  two  is  an  acute  an  o le . 

This  duel  leads  back  to  an  oval  cyft  of  con- 
fiderable  lize,  adhering  to  the  concave  furface 
of  the  great  lobe,  and  partly  lodged  in  a par- 
ticular excavation  or  folia,  lo  dilpoled  that  its 
fundus  is  turned  forwards,  and  a little  clown- 
wards,  and  generally  projedls  fomewhat  be- 
yond the  thin  edge.  It  is  called  gall-bladder 
(vciicula  fellea)  ; becaufe  it  is  found  more  cr 
lefs  filled  with  gall ; and  its  duel  that  joins 
the  hepatic  one,  as  mentioned,  is  named  cydic 
du<d. 

Where  the  cyflic  dufl  joins  with  the  blad- 
der there  is  a particular  curvature,  which  may 
produce,  in  fome  degree,  the  effefl  of  a valve, 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  too  ready  tranfmiflion  of 
the  bile. 

The  gall-bladder  confifls  of  two  complete 
coats  and  a partial  one,  the  latter  derived  from 
that  of  the  liver,  and  confcquently  from  the  pe- 
ritonaeum, may  therefore  be  called  peritonacal ; 

the 
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tlie  otiiers  aPe  continuatior.s  of  thofe  of  the 
iatciline,  and  therefore  may  be  called  cuticu- 
lar  and  cutaneous ; tlie  lad,  immediately  form-* 
ino'  the  cavity,  has  been  obferved  to  abound 
\\ith  riio'a?  fbinevvbat  in  the  Aile  of  lozenoes 
Tile  trunk  conftituted  by  the  union  of  the 
hepatic  and  cyftic  dubls,  under  the  name  of 
diudus  commune  cholidochus,  reaches  the  up- 
per f’arface  of  the  ciu’vature  of  the  duodenum, 
about  four  inches  from  tlie  pylorus,  which  it 
pervades  llantingly  ; and  its  orifice  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  valvulte  conniventes,  artfully 
Tlifpofed  as  if  to  protect  it. 

It  thus  appears,  that  all  the  gall  produced 
in  the  follicles  is  direbtly  conveyed  to  the  duo- 
denum, except  that  wliich,  by  regurgitation, 
tlirough  the  cyftic  dueft,  reaches  the  gall-blad- 
tler ; between  which  and  the  pori  biliarii  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  other  conncdfieii. 

A confiderable  artery,  named  hepatic,  dc‘* 
lived  from  the  cocliac  one,  enters  the  finus  of 
tlie  liver,  previoufly  divided  into  two  or  three 
branches,  and  is  minutely  difj^erfed. 

The  liepatic  artery,  it  would  feem,  carries 
blood  for  the  nutrition  of  the  liver,  which  falls 
into  the  hepatic  veins. 

A production  from  the  peritonaeum  runs 
into  the  finus  of  the  liver,  and  invefts  its  vef* 
fels,  under  the  name  of  capfuia  GlifTonii. 

. * See  an  elaborate  Treatlfe  cle  Hepate,  &c.-by  Dr,  F.  A. 
alter,  of  Berlin,  my  ingenious  friend,  who  feems  to 
beltowed  immenfe  attention  on  his  fubjedl. 

Numerous 
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Na:neroas  lymph.itic  veHels  orioinate  in  tlic 
liver  ; thole  on  the  convexity  tend  upwards, 
through  the  dia])hragm  to  tlie  thorax  ; thole 
Oil  its  concavity  f.ll  into  the  thoracic  dud:,  be* 
lo  w the  diaphra^nai 

X o 

The  Spleen, 

This  (lieii)  is  of  an  oval  form,  of  confidcr- 
able  thicknds,  and  "various  maonitude.  it  is 
lit  ualed  longitudinally  between  tlie  great  ex- 
tremity of  the  ftomach  and  the  diaphragm  ; 
and  accordingly  the  furface  that  relpeds  the 
latter  is  convex,  and  the  former  concave. 

In  the  concave  fiirface  is  a longitudinal 
linns,  or  fcilinre,  a good  deal  relembhng  that 
of  the  liver  ; which  likewife  ferves  for  the  trani^ 
million  of  vefels. 

Tdie  fubftance  of  the  fjdeen  is  fjiongy  and 
lax,  and,  according  to  fbme  anatomiils,  cellii- 
1 ir.  It  is  covered  by  a coat  derived  from  the 
peritonaeum. 

The  left  branch  of  the  Cvoeliac  artery,  in  a 
winding  couile  above  the  pancreas,  and  be- 
hind the  (lomach,  enters  its  bnus,  and  is  mi- 
nutely difpeiled,'  under  the  name  of  Ijdenic 
artery. 

Veins  emerge  from  the  (jilenic  linus  and 
communicate  with  thole  of  the  homach,  un- 
der the  name  of  vaia  brevia,  and  the  whole 

* 5^ee  an  ingenious  Anatomical  Faficulus^  by  Werner. 
and  Feller. 
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finally  terminate  in  the  vena  portarum,  near 
its  trunk. 

'I'he  fpleen  has  its  nerves  from  the  fplenic 
plexus,  and  Ibuls  its  lymphatics  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

It  leems  highly  probable  that  this  ol  mda- 
'lar-like  m d's  lerves  to  prepare  a cpiantity  of 
blood,  not  inteftinal,  by  retardation  ef'pecially, 
to  be  Ibit  to  the  liver  along  with  the  intedi- 
nal  blood,  to  favour  the  more  perte6t  fecretion 
of  the  bile,  and  of  coiifec^uence  is  properly 
(:laficd  as  a biliary  organ. 


The  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  is  a glandular  mats,  refem- 
bliiig  a dog^s  tongue,  of  which  the  thick  ex- 
tremity is  attached  to  the  curvature  of  the 
iluodenum,  near  the  pylorus,  and  the  fmall 
one  to  the  fplecn  ; of  coniequence  it  islituated 
trail (verlely  in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  omen- 
tal cavity,  lb  that  its  anterior  furface  makes 
a part  of  the  boundary  of  it. 

A fmall  procefs  from  its  thick  extremity 
runs  fomewhat  alono-  the  curvature  of  the 
diiodenimi,  and  is  called  little  pancreas  (pan- 
creas parvum) . 

d'he  ]iancreas  is  a collection  of  fma’I  glands, 
which  much  rcfemble  the  lalivarv  ones  ; fixmi 
each  of  which  an  excreting  ducT  is  produced 
that  runs  to  a common  longatudinal  trunk 
in  the  middle,  gradually  cubirgcs  as  it  ap^ 
' proache^ 
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proaclies  to  the  duodenum,  a good  deal  lihe 
a feather,  where  it  receives  tlie  common  duct 
of  the  little  pancreas,  and  then  enters  tlie 
duodenum,  along  with  or  very  near  the  biliary 
ducd. 

Its  arteries  are  derived  from  the  coeliac  and  fu- 
perior  melenteric  arteries  ; and  its  veins  are  re- 
mitted to  the  fplenicand  melenteric  branches. 

This  large  gland  is  unqueftionably  fubli- 
dary  to  the  lalivary  ones,  and  immediately 
ferves  to  dilute  the  bile  upon  its  efFulion  into, 
the  inteftine. 

May  not  indurations  of  this  gland,  by  af^- 
feeling  the  biliary  dudts,  give  jaundice  I 

"The  Kidnies. 

Thefe  (renes)  are  two  oval  glands,  lituated 
an  the  pollerior  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
one  on  each  lide  of  the  fpine,  and  deftined  to 
fecrete  the  urine. 

The  left  one  touches  the  fpleen  by  its  lupe- 
Yior  extremity,  as  does  the  right  the  liver ; but 
as  the  liver  is  larger  than  the  Ipleen,  it  occu- 
pies fjjace  in  proportion,  and  of  confequence 
the  right  kidney  is  a little  lower  than  the 
left  one. 

In  the  edge  that  is  turned  to  the  fpine  the 
kidney  has  a linus  or  fcilliire,  like  thole  of  the 
liver  and  fjdeen,  and  anlwering  the  lame  pur- 
pole,  viz.  the  traiilmillion  of  vclTels  : the  op- 
polltc  edge  is  regularly  curved. 

Although 
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Alilioagh  the  farface  of  the  kidne\  h Cight- 
Iv  l)bular  ill  the  firtus,  )et  hi  the  acluli  it  is 
Iniooih,  and  h covered  by  its  tunica  jiropria. 

'i'he  fvillovving  ilmcturc  is  diko\crea  in* 
ci;iv)ii,  injection, 

T'he  exierior  part  of  its  fubftance,  called 
cortical,  becaule  it  iurronnds  all  the  other 
parts,  (eenis  to  be  glanduLa*. 

Within  the  cortical  p^rt,  and  originating 
from  it,  ave  colleeTions  of  tuiies  (tubuli  urini* 
fi  ri  Belliniani)  running  inwards,  like  pencils, 
to  form  papillae  or  little  cuiincnccs,  about 
fourteen  in  number. 

In  the  interftices  of  the  tubular  colledlions 
the  cortical  fiart  is  ibmewhat  elongated,  fb  aS 
to  be  of  unequal  thicknefs. 

Each  p ipilLi,  at  a linall  dilbance  from  its 
point,  is  (urrounded  with  a tubular  membrane, 
named  infundibulu  ii,  which,  at  the  point  of  the 
papilla,  becomes  narrow. 

The  number  of  infundibula  equals  the  num- 
ber of  p^pilkie.  Beyond  their  contradlions, 
t()vv  irds  the  interior  edge  of  the  kidney,  they 
all  unite,  an  1 form  a common  cavity,  called 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  ; which  chiefly  lies  in  the 
ii.ius,  and  beiiiof  contracted  becomes  ureter. 

It  thus  appears,  that  every  particle  of  fluid 
trmlmiited  by  the  uriniferous  tubes  mufl:  fall 
into  an  infundibulum,  and  of  confequence  be 
depodted  into  the  pelvis,  and  conveyed  to  the 
ureter. 

Vot.  II, 
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Tile  blood  is  tranfmitted  to  the  kidneys  by 
the  renal  or  emiilg'eiit  arterieSi  one  (fometimes 
two)  to  each,  that  defcend  a little  to  reach  the 
liiuifles,  where,  fubdividing  into  two  or  three 
branches,  they  ramify  farther,  and  ftirround  the 
pel'/es  and  infundibula  with  arches  or  analto- 
moles,  from  which  the  cortical  fubflancc  is 
copioully  fupplied  with  extreme  branches. 

Tdie  blood  is  returned  by  correfyonding 
veins,  that,  emerging  from  the  linufles,  prO' 
duce  the  emulgent  veins,  of  which  the  left  is 
the  longeft ; becaufe  it  palles  before  the  aorta 
to  reach  the  vena  cava. 

The  nerves  feiit  to  the  kidneys  are  derived 
from  the  renal  plexus  ; and  the  lymphatics 
from  them  reach  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  kidneys  are  fituated  between  the  perk 
tonaeum  and  quadrat!  lumborum  mufcles  prin- 
cipally, and  much  furrounded  with  cellular 
fub  fiance. 

It  will  be  underflood,  that  an  incihon,  called 
nephrotomy,  may  be  made  from  the  lumbar 
region,  fb  as  to  reach  the  pelvis  of  a kidney 
for  the  purpofe  of  extracting  the  done  (calcu- 
lus) without  wounding  the  peritonaeum  ; but 
that  this  mull  be  a difficult  and  precarious 
operation. 

It  will  farther  be  underflood,  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidney  (nephritis)  ending  in  fup- 
puration,  may  be  fb  extended  as  to  reach  the 
lumbar  mufcles,  See,  and  not  only  become  ap- 
parent but  difeharge  its  pus  externally. 

Renal 
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Renal  Capfules. 

Thefe  (capfulne  renales,  glandulas  atrabllia- 
ri^e)  are  two  gland-like  bodies,  fituated  be- 
tween the  upper  extremities  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  fpine  ; clolely  adhering  to  the  for- 
mer. Their  middle  portions  are  fomewhat 
triangular. 

Ill  each  is  a fmall  longitudinal  cavity,  con- 
tainmg  commonly  a black  matter  (atra  bilis) . 

No  excreting  duc^fs  have  been  difcovered. 

They  have  no  other  connexion  with  the 
urinary  organs  except  proximity. 

INlay  we  fuppofe  that  the  fluid  contained  in 
thefe  capililes  is  a lecretion,  and  that  it  is  car- 
ried by  the  abfbrbents  to  the  bottom  of  the 
thoracic  dudt,  to  promote  the  adioa  of  that 
principal  vellel  ? 

The  Ureters^ 

Thefe  (ureteres)  are  two  flender  tubes,  each 
about  the  fize  of  a fwan's  quill ; they  are  con- 
ti*ad:ions,  or  continuations  of  the  pelves  of  the 
kidneys  refpe(^ively  ; they  defcend  almoft  per- 
pendicularly to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ; pafling 
before  the  iliac  vcflels,  they  fink  between  the 
pelvis  and  urinary  bladder,  to  reach  the  pofte- 
rior  and  under  part  of  the  cervix  of  the  latter, 
through  which  they  penetrate  obliquely,  and 
terminate  on  its  furface  by  fmall  oval  orifices, 
about  an  inch  diffant  from  one  another.  The 
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flanting  penetration  has  the  ehect  of  valves, 
and  prevents  reo-iir^iiation. 

In  (bme  rare  caies  two  ureters  have  been 
oblb'ved  on  one  fide. 

T'hrough  their  whole  courf’e  the  ureters  lie 
behind  the  periLunjtmii. 


7'hc  Bladder  of  Ur  In?, 

Tills  (vefica  urinaria)  is  a large  oval  cyfl  or 
bag,  lituated  in  the  anierior  part  of  the  ptl- 
vis,  iinmediuulv  behind  the  boiiies  of  the  ofla 
pubis,  which  are  fomewhevt  excavated  for  its 
reception. 

The  upper  part  or  bottom  (fundus)  is  co« 
vered  with  the  peritoniieum,  reflected  from  ihe 
adjacent  furfaccs  ; the  pofterior  part  of  its 
middle  or  body  (corpus)  is  Ukt  vvife  covered 
by  this  membrane,  from  which  it  is  rcfieiStcd, 
in  the  male,  upon  the  reCtum,  and,  in  the  fe- 
male, upon  the  uterus.  The  under  part  or 
neck  (cervix)  is  fiuTounded  with  cellular  lub- 
ftance,  and  terminates  forw'ards,  immediately 
behind  the  ardi  of  the  pubes,  in  a contraction 
or  tube,  called  urethra. 

The  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  cer- 
vix refts  on  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  on 
the  vagina  in  the  femde  ; cellular  fiibftance 
alone  being  interpo fed  : a circumftance  to  be 
carefully  remembered  by  the  lurgeon,  efpe- 
cially  the  lithotomift. 


The 
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The  blacltler  enjoys  a ftrudure  eitlier  the 
fame  with,  or  Vvry  iLa.Lr  to  uiat  ot  the  in- 

tclcine. 

'rhe  partial  pcrltonasal  coat  has  been  al- 

reatly  taken  notice  of. 

'The  next  or  mufcular  coat  is  ftronj^,  and 
the  fibres  are  fb  arranged  as  to  draw  the 
fundus  towards  the  cervix  ; by  which  means 
its  capacity  is  coiiftantly  proportioned  to  its 
contents. 

At  the  cervix  the  fibres,  under  the  name  of 
iphiiK^er  veficae,  have  the  power  ot  (hutting 
the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  fb  as  to  detain 
the  urine  till  an  expuhive  elfort  of  fiiperior 
force  be  made. 

The  interior  membranous  coat,  analagous 
to  the  nervous  and  villous  inteftinal  coats,  and 
like  thofe  derived  fi'om  the  cutis  and  cuticula, 
are  apparently  continued  fb  as  principally  to 
form  the  ureters,  and  perhaps  the  pelves  and 
infundibula  of  the  kidneys. 

The  internal  or  villous  coat  is  railed  into 
numerous  little  eminences,  by  follicles  of  the 
mucous  clafs  that  prepare  the  mucus  for  pro- 
tection againft  the  a(5lion  of  the  urine  ; which, 
when  morbidly  abundant,  gives  the  difeafe 
called  cyflirrhoea. 

When  the  bladder  is  diftended  its  fundus  can 
be  felt  like  an  internal  tumour,  by  the  hand 
properly  applied  on  the  hypogafbium,  and 
the  interftice  between  the  peritontenni  reflec^t- 
cd  from  the  abdominal  mufclcs  and  brim  of 

the 
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the  pelvis,  is  increafed,  fo  that  the  high  opc-^ 
ration  for  the  floiie  may  be  performed  with-?, 
put  woimding  that  important  membrane. 

‘The  Urethra, 

This,  in  both  fexes,  is  a tube  continued 
from  and  formed  by  the  membranes  of  the 
bladder,  and  nearly  refembles  the  ureters  in 
fize  and  fh'udlure. 

In  the  female  it  is  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  terminates  in  the  common  inteo'uments  of 

O 

the  pudenda,  immediately  without  the  arch 
of  the  pubes. 

In  the  male  it  is  much  longer  than  in  the 
female,  for  it  ftretches  along  the  inferior  part 
of  the  penis  to  its  extremity,  and  terminates, 
like  wife  in  the  common  integnments,  of  w hich 
it  is  entirely  conftituted,  as  far  as  it  is  a urinary 
tube.  But  in  this  fex  it  anfwers  a double 
purpofe,  being  a feminal  as  well  as  a urinary 
dui^t ; and,  therefore,  to  enable  it  to  propel 
the  femen  duly,  a cavernous  covering  is  fuperr 
added,  which  will  be  defaabed  along  with 
the  male  organs. 

It  will  be  underftood  that  a flraight  probe, 
or  tube  (the  hrft  is  called  fta5*,  and  the  laft  ca- 
theter) may  be  introduced  into  the  female 
bladder,  by  the  urethra,  for  the  purpofes  of 
fiirgery  ; but  in  the  male  thefe  inftruments 
muft  have  a coniiderable  curvature,  to  allow 
tiiem  to  pals  around  the  margin  of  the  arcli 

of 
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of  tlie  ofia  pubis,  and  to  mount  into  tlie  blad- 
der behind  it,  in  the  dired:ion  of  the  urethra^ 
Attention  to  this  point  is  efiential  to  fuccefs 
in  the  operations  of  founding  and  catheterifm ; 
ov  in  uhng  the  found  and  catheter. 


57ze  Genital  Organs. 

The  genital  organs  of  the  male  are. 

The  tefticleSj 
The  penis. 


Thofc  of  the  female  afcj 

The  ovaria. 

The  uterus, 

The  Fallopian  tubes, 
The  vagina, 

The  os  externum  uteri. 


The  Tejiicles. 

Thefe  (teftes)  are  two  oval  glands  that 
prepare  the  lemen,  and  of  courfe  are  the  prin- 
cipal male  organs,  to  which  the  other  parts 
of  the  genital  lyftem  are  entirely  fubordinate. 

The  tefles,  after  birth,  are  pendulous  from, 
and  lituated  below  the  rings  of  the  external 
oblique  abdominal  mufcles,  in  a Cutaneous 
bag,  named  ferotum. 


Each 
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Each  tefticle  confids  of  a body,  a procef;, 
called  epididyini'',  aiul  excreting-  tiudls. 

I'he  body  is  undennolt,  ami  its  extremities 
are  turned  forwards  and  backwards ; the  an- 
terior one  is  higheit. 

The  epididymis  lies  above  the  body  of  the 
tefticle,  and  is  ibmewliat  like  a leech  in  Ihape. 

The  body  of  the  telHele  coiililis  of  cellular 
lobules,  ealily  feparated  from  one  anotl  er,  but 
all  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tellalc 
that  correlpoiids  to  the  epididymis,  wh.ch 
fo  me  call  its  dorfum. 

Each  lobule  contains  a delicate  convoluted 
tube,  or  excreting  duel,  that  runs  towards  the 
dorliim. 

"rhe  whole  of  tbefc  du  d:s,  to  the  numbff 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  pafs  along  the  dorfum, 
towards  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  leflulc, 
and  then  emerge  and  form  the  anterior  part 
or  beginning  of  the  epididymis,  which  fbme 
call  its  head  (caput  epididymidi:)  under  the 
name  of  vafa  eflerentia. 

'Ehe  vafa  efferentia  unite  into  one  tube, 
that,  admirably  convoluted,  forms  the  epi- 
didemis;  which,  at  its  pofterior  extremity,  is 
remedied  upon  itlclf,  and  gradually  enlarges 
and  tends  upwards  to  the  abdominal  ring,  un- 
der the  name  of  vas  deferens,  and  pafles  within 
the  abdomen,  and  immediately  finks  between 
the  correfponding  fide  of  the  bladder  and 
pelvis,  to  reach  the  beginning  of  the  urethra, 
where  it  meets  witli  its  fellow  5 they  penetrate 

the 
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tlie  urethra,  by  the  Tides  refpe^lively  of  a lon- 
gitudinal eminence,  called  verumontanum,  and 
caput  gallinaginis,  on  its  back  part,  immedi- 
ately without  the  fphincfter  of  the  bladder. 

From  the  teftcs  to  the  abdominal  rings  the 

vafa  deferentia  are  of  confiderable  fize,  and 

can  be  felt  ealily  with  the  fingers^  like  fiiaall 

cords  ; within  the  rings  they  become  wider, 

but  lole  their  (irm  texture,  becaufe  they  are 

• ^ 

pot  fubjecTed  to  much  prelTure. 

The  tefticles  receive  their  blood  from  the 
aorta,  near  the  emulgent  arteries,  through 
tw^o  flender  arteries,  named  fpermatic  (indeed 
the  right  one  generally  arifes  from  the  emul- 
gent artery)  ; they  run  down  diver gingly  to 
the  rings  refped:ively,  and  reach  the  epididy- 
mides and  borders  of  the  tefticles,  to  which 
they  are  minutely  difperfccl,  for  the  moft  part, 
in  a Terpentine  manner. 

The  blood  is  returned  by  veins,  named  fper- 
matic, that  mount  to  the  rings  in  various 
branches  that  form  anaftomofes,  and  called 
vafa  pampiniformia  ; which  difpofition  they 
fbmewhat  retain  within  the  lings,  in  their 
courTe  tow^ards  the  vena  cava,  near  the  kid- 
neys, into  which  thoTe  of  the  right  tefticle  end, 
in  one  tube  ; as  do  thoTe  of  the  left  in  the  left 
eaiulo;ent  vein. 

From  the  rings  to  their  terminations,  the 
fjiermatic  veins  are  connedled  with  the  arteries 
of  the  fame  name,  and  conftitute  tw^o  vafcular 
cords  behind  the  peritonaeum. 

VoL.  II,  G ^ oTcat 
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A great  number  of  lymphatic  vcflels  arilc 
from  the  body  of  the  telfes  and  epididymis, 
and  run  up  with  the  blood-vellHs  to  the  rmg, 
to  pafs  through  conglobate  glands  within  the 
abdomen,  and  join  with  the  reft  of  the  abfbr- 
bent  fyftem. 

The  fpermatic  artery  and  veins,  the  vas  de- 
ferens and  lymphatic,  between  the  tefticle  and 
ring,  are  connected  by  cellular  fubftance,  and 
farm  a vafcular  bundle,  under  the  name  of 
fpermatic  cord,  which  can  be  readily  felt. 

The  body  of  the  teftes  and  greatelt  part  of 
the  epididymis  have  two  coats. 

The  innermoft,  which  immediately  invefts 
their  ftibftance,  called  tunica  propria,  albuginea, 
and  adnata,  is  iiiiooth  and  poliftied  on  its  outer 
furface  that  refpebts  the  other  coat,  named 
tunica  vaginalis  the  inner  furface  of  the  latter 
is  like  wife  fmooth,  fo  that  they  may  glide  on 
each  other. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  very  much  refembles 
the  pericardium.  It  fee  ms  to  be  continued 
along  the  cord,  but  fo  difpofed  as  to  leave  no 
cavity  betwixt  it  and  the  veftels,  although  it 
be  fometimes  called  the  tunica  vapinalis  of 

4 . ^ O . 

the  fpermatic  cord. 

In  the  Myology  it  is  noticed  that  the  cre- 
mafter,  derived  from  the  internal  oblique,  fur- 
rounds  the  fpermatic  cord,  and  terminates  in  an 
expanded  manner  in  the  exterior  and  adja- 
cent furface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis.  In 
confequence  of  this  difpofition  the  tefticle  can 

be 
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be  (IravN  11  upwards  ; a circnmftaiice  that  pro- 
teds  the  veird  againft  its  weight,  and  occa- 
lionahv  contributes  to  propel  the  femcn. 

Between  the  tunica  propria  and  vaginalis 
tedis,  is  the  feat  of  the. local  dropfy,  called 
liydrocele  teftis:  this  fometimes  acquires  vafl; 
magnitude,  To  as  to  contain  fevcral  pounds  of 
Iluid,  which  is  alinoQ:  always  tne  edefl  of  pre- 
vious difeafe  of  the  telHs,  and  eipecially  of  its 
lymphatics  ; by  the  coalition  of  the  coats  at 
the  epididymis,  the  fluid  is  prevented  from 
riling  up  within  the  cord. 

Near  the  openings  of  the  vafa  deferentia 
into  the  urethra,  there  is  a cellular  procefs 
fent  back  from  each,  called  veficulrefeminales  ; 
they  lie  along  tlie  inferior  part  of  the  cervix 
of  the  bladder,  and  refpechively  on  the  outlide 
of  the  vafa  deferentia. 

The  connection  of  thefe  receptacles  with 
the  vafa  deferentia  is  fuch,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  feminal  fluid  by  regurgitation,  like 
as  the  o^all- bladder  does  the  bile. 

Lying  between  and  covering  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  veficulae  feminalcs  and  vafa  deferen- 
tia, is  a bilobular  and  fbmewhat  trianp'u- 
lar  gland,  named  proffate,  that  has  excreting 
duets  which  open  into  the  urethra,  and  is  of 
the  mucous  kind. 

This  can  be  felt  by  the  finger  in  recto,  ancl 
IS  entirely  or  partly  cut,  in  a lateral  way,  in 
the  lateral  operation  for  the  ftonei 
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'I'lie  tefiies  and  their  coats  are  contained  lit 
a bilocular  fac,  called  fcrotunr,  that  hangs 
from  the  pubes,  groins,  and  anterior  part  of 
the  perinceum.  / 

Immediately  within  the  integuments  of  the 
ferotum  (which  are  j^eculiarly  thin)  and  cloltly 
adherent  to  them,  is  a faie  mulcular  expan- 
lion, called  dartos,  that  leems  to  be  difpofed 
from  above  downwards,  for  it  corrugates  the 
ferotum  by  drawing  it  towards  the  attachment 
already  deferibed. 

The  dartos  has  a complete  partition  or  fep- 
tum  that  divides  it  into  two  lateral  cavities, 
one  for  each  tefticle. 

Between  the  dartos  and  the  tnnicse  vaginales 
tefliium  a very  lax  cellular  fubftance  is  inter- 
pofed,  which  allows  to  the  teftes  a degree  of 
locomotion,  with  refped:  to  the  ferotum  and 
one  another,  that  contributes  much  to  their 
protection. 

When  fefous  fluid  occupies  this  cellular 
fubftance,  it  gives  anafarca  feroti;  which  is 
to  be  carefully  diftmguiftied  from  hydrocele 
teftis. 

•» 

On  the  furface  of  the  ferotum,  running 
back  from  the  penis  to  the  perinaeum,  is  a 
prominent  line  that  coirefponds  to  the  fep- 
tum,  called  raphe,  or  fiitura  feroti,  that  is 
likewife  continued  to  the  anus  in  both  fexes  ; 
the  latter  portion  may  be  named  futura  pe-* 
rinaei. 
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I'he  Fcnis. 

The  penis,  frequently  called  membnim  vi- 
rile, is  priricipaliy  made  up  ci  three  portions 
of  cavernous  or  cellular  fiibltance  5 one  be- 
longs to  the  urethra,  and  may  be  called  portio 
cavernofa  urethrae;  the  other  two,  placed  to- 
,gether  laterally,  are  corpora  cavernofa  penis. 

The  cavernous  ilibllance  of  the  urethra  be- 
g;ins  about  an  inch  from  the  proftate  gland, 
under  the  name  of  bulb  of  the  urethra,  be- 
caufe  it  is  conlidcrably  thick ; of  courle  be- 
tween the  proftate  gland  and  the  bulb,  the 
urethra  is  entirely  membranous, 

TJiis  cavernous  covering  of  the  urethra 
gradually  decreafes  towards  the  middle  ; but 
at  its  extremity  it  is  fuddenly  expanded  into  a 
knob,  called  glans  penis  : it  might  be  called 
tlie  anterior  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  extremity  of  the  urethra  is  fituated  011 
the  inferior  part  of  the  glans  penis,  fo  as  to 
have  no  cavernous  below. 

The  fliperior  extremity  of  each  corpus  ca- 
vernofum,  fmall  and  pointed,  under  the  name 
crus  is  attached  firmly  to  the  correlponding 
ramu^  of  the  os  pubis  and  ifchium.  The  two 
meet  and  form  an  acute  angle  immediately 
before  and  under  the  fiimphylis  pubis,  where 
they  acquire  their  full  lize  : they  are  divided 
from  one  another  by  an  impcrfedl  feptum,  fo 

that 
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that  the  cells  of  the  one,  from  place  to  place^ 
communicate  with  tbofe  of  the  other. 

The  anterior  extremities  of  the  corpora  ca- 
vernofa,  become  Ibmewhat  hnall,  terminate  at 
the  root  of  the  glaiis  penis. 

Thefe  fiibftances  are  invefled  by  a very  firm 
membranous  fubftance,  common  to  both  j tins 
preferves  their  fhape,  and  prevents  over-dif- 
tenlion. 

The  cavernous  part  of  the  urethra  has  a 
proper  denfe  membranous  covering,  fo  that 
no  communication  exifts  between  its  cells  and 
thofe  of  the  corpora  cavernofa  ; and  confe- 
■qtiently  the  former  may  be  diflended  without 
the  latter,  and  vice  verfa. 

Blood  is  carried  to  the  penis  by  the  arteriae 
pudicae  internas  chiefly  ; their  extremities  com- 
municate with  the  cells  of  the  cavernous  fub- 
ftance, aiid  thus  occafions  the  erection  or  di- 
ftenfion  of  the  penis ^ 

The  veins  originate,  at  leaft  partly,  from 
the  cells  of  the  cavernous  fubftance,  and  re- 
turn the  blood  principall)^  to  the  internal  iliac 
veins  ; and  hence  the  ereblion  ceafes.  A large 
fuperficial  branch  on  the  upper  part,  or  dorfum 
of  the  penis,  is  called  vena  ipfius  penis. 

A ligament,  named  fufpenfory,  connects  the 
beginnings  of  the  corpora  cavernofa  to  the 
fymphylis  pubis. 

The  common  integuments  are  connefted 
to  the  furface  of  the  cavernous  membrane  by 

very 
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very  loofe  cellular  fubftaiice  ; a little  be- 
hind the  glans  they  form  a duplicature,  more 
or  lefs  extenlive,  called  praeputium,  that  ge-  . 
nerally  covers  the  greatefl  part  of  the  glans, 
which  below  is  connected  with  a longitudinal 
doublings  that  runs  to  the  extremity  of  the 
urethra,  under  the  name  of  fr^nuni, 

Tdie  integuments  of  the  glans  are  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  valcular,  and,  near  the  pras- 
putium  efpecially,  abound  with  lebaceous  or 
mucous  follicles,  by  foine  called  odoriferous 
glands. 

At  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  the  integu- 
ments are  obvioufiy  indebted,  fb  as  to  form  the 
membranous  part  of  the  tube  in  the  way  ex- 

The  integuments  in  the  urethra  have  many 
lacunas  that  lead  to  the  mucous  follicles  j 
their  orifices  are  tumed  flantingly  forward - 

Thefe  pour  out  the  mucus  for  defence,  and 
are  principally  alfebfed  in  gonorrhoea  vini- 
lenta,  and  are  the  chief  fource  of  the  di(- 
charge. 

The  o;lands  of  the  olans  are  often  much 

O O 

affected  in  the  above-mentioned  difbrder,  and 
produce  the  gonorrhoea  fpuria. 

The  penis  derives  its  nerves  chiefly  from 
the  facral  branches ; they  impart  exquifite 
fenfibility  to  the  prasputium  and  glans,  par- 
ticularly the  latter. 

Confiderable  lymphatic  veflels,  that  originate 
from  the  prasputium  and  glans,  run  along  the 

dorfum 
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dorfum  of  the  penis,  to  the  inguinal  glands  re- 
fpedively,  and  thus  join  with  the  general  lym- 
phatic (yftem. 

This  circumfLance  explains  the  producftion 
of  bubo,  in  confequence  of  ulcer,  called  chan- 
cre, on  the  glans  or  prceputium. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  penis  is  entirely 
fubfervient  to  the  teftes  ; in  every  refped  cal- 
culated to  produce  a proper  emiHion  of  (e- 
men  5 which  can  never  happen  but  when  a 
complete  diftenfion  or  erection  exifts. 


The  Ovaria. 

The  ovaria  are  fituated,  one  on  each  fide, 
3iear  the  brim,  in  the  extremities  of  its  long 
diameter. 

Thele  organs  a good  deal  refenible  tefticlcs 
in  their  form  and  other  circumftances ; and 
accordingly  were  fo  denominated,  very  gene- 
rally, by  the  ancients  *. 

They  are  tied,  each  by  a fiiort  ligament, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  uterus,  and  covered  by 
the  peritonaeum,  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
belly. 

The  coverinp'  is  finooth  and  unbroken  in 
the  young  fubjecl:  ; but,  in  the  adult,  it 
often  exhibits  rents,  or  Icar-like  marks,  cor- 

* CafTeri  Tab,  xix-  NN.  xx.  xv.  The  word 

Ovarium  is  not  employed  by  this  author. 

rciponding 
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responding  to  duflvy  fubftances  wltlihi,  named 
corpora  lutea^. 

Vcficles,  about  liifteen  in  number,  confifting 
of  a pulpy  membrane,  are  difcoverable  among 
the  cellular  and  yalcular  fubflance  of  the  ova- 
ria  ; which,  being  ruptured,  become  corpora 
lutca  § . 

Blood-vefl’els,  called  Ipermatic,  fimilar  in 
origin,  courfe,  and  form  to  thofe  fb  named  in 
^he  male,  are  bellowed  on  the  pvaria. 

*The  Uterus, 

The  uterus,  or  womb,  relembles  a flattened 
ovoid,  and  is  fituated  more  or  lefs  in  the  fupe- 
I'ior  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

This  organ  has 

1 Fundus,  or  bottom, 

2 Corpus,  or  body, 

3 Cervix,  or  neck. 

The  bottom  is  uppermofl. 

The  flattened  fides  of  the  body  are  turned 
to  the  os  facrum  and  os  pubis  refpeblively. 

Its  edges  coincide  with  the  tranfyerfe  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis. 

* Halleri  Prim.  Lin.  Phyfiol.  fe(5l.  dccdlxxviii. 

§ ; 7 fedl.  DccDxixi. In 

ovario  etiam  tenerse  virginis  fedent  bullag  rotundns,  mem- 
brana  pulp«Ta  firmula,  fadlge  cellulofis  fibris ; undique  ad 
ovaria  adnex$,  qua  coagulabili  lympha  replenter,  increto 
niimero,  quindecem  in  uno  ovario  et  ultra,  &c. 
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The  cervix,  about  an  inch  and  half  longj 
IS  ufually  terminated  by  two  eminences,  one 
before  and  one  behind,  feparated  by  a tranf* 
verfe  chink  or  rima. 

This  chink  is  the  orifice  by  which  tlie  uterus 
communicates  with  the  vagina ; the  eminences 
projed:  a little  like  the  fhout  of  the  tench, 
therefore  fbmetimes  called  os  tincae  ; but 
oftener  os  uteri  internum,  or  internal  orifice  of 
the  womb,  in  diffinflion  to  the  external  one. 

From  the  middle  of  the  rima  a contradied 
paflage  leads  to  a finall  triangular  cavity, 
very  limitted  in  its  extent  from  the  fore  to  the 
back  part,  and  joins  the  inferior  angle  of  this 
cavity. 

The  fide  oppofite  to  this  angle  corref|)onds 
to  the  fundus. 

Each  of  the  other  angles  is  perforated  by 
a uterine  tube. 

A fliare  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  the 
whole  of  the  bottom,  and  hind  part,  are  co-* 
vered  by  the  peritonaeum. 

"Fhe  anterior  portion  of  its  body  and  neck, 
not  inveffed  by  this  membrane,  are  in  imme^ 
liiate  contact  with  tlw3  bladder  of  urine  ; a 
circumflance  deferviiip;  to  be  well  remembered 
in  the  detection  and  management  of  feveral 


difeafes. 

The  uterus  is  of  .con  fide  r able  and  pretty 
equable  thicknefs.  It  conlifts  of 

I A thick  membrane,  which  has  been  Tup-; 
pofed  to  be  niufcular,  interwoven  with  nu^ 

inei'ous 
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numerous  blood* * * §  vellels,  amono*  which  the  veins 
greatly  predominate  ; on  tins  account  it  has 
been  coididered  as  a congeries  of  veflHs,  con- 
ne<d:ed  together  by  cellular  fubftance  ^ : 

2 A lining  membrane,  more  or  lefs  fmooth, 
rcdecdied  through  the  os  internum,  and  conti- 
nued along;  the  cavities  of  the  uterine  tubes. 

The  uterus  is  connecfed  loofely  to  the  hdes 
of  the  pelvis  and  adjacent  parts,  by 

1 Ligaments, 

2 Cellular  fubftance. 

A doubling  of  the  peritonasum,  extending 
from  its  edges  to  the  fides  of  the  pelvis,  nearly 
in  the  courfe  of  the  tranfverfe  diameter  are  its 
broad  ligaments,  or  ligament  a lata. 

From  the  lateral  points  of  its  bottom,  two 
cord-like  fubftances,  round  ligaments,  or  liga- 
menta  rotunda  proceed,  one  on  each  fide, 
along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles,  through  which  their 
extremities  pafs  a little. 

' Thefe  are  in  a conhderable  degree  vafeu- 
lar  § ; and  leem  to  regulate  its  polition  during 
the  gravid  itate  || . 

The  fore  part  of  its  cervix  is  connecftecl 
with  the  bladder  by  cellular  fubftance. 

* See  an  elegant  Treatife  de  Morbis  Peritonasi,  by  Dr; 
Walter,  Senior,  a very  eminent  and  indefatigable  Ana- 

tbmill;  in  Berlin,  illuftrated  \vith  two  valuable  plates  of  tha 

uterine  veITels> 

§ Dionis  Chirurgie. 

If  Winllow’s  Expofition  Anatomic^uc, 
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In  a tew  cafes  this  orp;an  has  had  two  ca- 

O 

vilies,  or  been  double. 


Fallopian  Tubes. 

Thefe  go  Oil' from  the  lateral  angles  of  the 
cavities  of  the  uteVus  tranfvcrfelj,  in  a waving 
manner,  each  covered  or  inveffed  by  a fold  of 
the  correlponding  broad  ligament. 

''Fheir  terminations,  near  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  are  turned  fbmewhat  back  towards  the 
ovaria. 

'riiefe  are  trumpet- like,  and  fuiTOunded 
with  a fringe  or  border,  refembling  foliage 
by  fbme  called  morfus  Diaboli.  ^ 

. The  iize,  at  the  termination,  is  equal  to  that 
of  one  of  the  wino;-fcathers  of  the  finaller 
birds.  It  oraduallv  diminiflies  towards  the 
uterus,  which  it  penetrates  by  a winding 
courfe. 

They  are  covered  by  the  broad  ligaments 
between  the  round  ones  and  the  ovaria. 

I have  found  them  in  concretion  with  the 
ovaria,  and  fbmetimes  impervious. 

V aghia  Uteri. 

This  is  a tube  five  or  fix  inches  lonsTi  VerV 
capacious  and  diftenfible. 

The  upper  extremity,  continuous  with  the 
fubftance  of  the  uterus,  embraces  the  os  inter- 

^ Halleri  FafciculL 
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r*uni  in  filch  a manner  that  this  projetls  a 
llule,  and  can  be  dilHiuftly  felt  by  the  finger, 
Accorclinglv,  afeertaining  the  flate  of  it  is  a ^ 
]vnnc’.pal  object  of  touching,  or  the  exploratio 
obitetrica. 

From  the  os  internum,  the  vagina  is  con*’ 
tiiuieJ  foi'vvarils  and  downwards,  nearly  along 
the  inferior  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

The  termination,  named  external  orifice  of 
the  womb,  or  os  uteri  externum,  is  fituated 
between  and  alnioil;  equidiftant  from  the  anus 
and  arch  of  the  olla  pubis. 

It  forms,  with  the  uterus,  a very  obtufe 
angle,  almoll:  coinciding  with  the  axes  of  the 
pelvis  * ; a circiimftance  that  makes  its  po- 
fterior  fide  a little  longer  than  its  anterior 

O 

X)ne. 

\ > 

Like  tlie  uterus,  it  confifts  of 

1 A denfe  extenor  membrane,  evidently 
continuous  with  that  of  the  uterus  at  its  fiipe- 
rior  end,  arid  tlie  cutis  vera,  or  true  Ikin,  at  the 
inferior  one ; but  much  lefs  vafcular  than  that 
of  the  former 

2 A lining  membrane,  continuous  with 
that  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  with  the  cuti- 
cula  or  fcaff-lkin. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  vagina  and  utenis 
are  productions,  or  internal  procefles  of  the 
common  integuments,  under  fpecial  modifi- 
cation, 

WinfloW’s  Expofition  Anatomiqiie. 
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The  mfled:jon  of  thefe  by  the  os  externum 
as  obvious. 

The  interior  fiirface,  during  the  virgin 
jflate,  abounds  with  numerous  little  eminences, 
leemingly  cavernous,  whlcli  are  much  altered 
or  obliterated  by  child-bearing 

Many  glands,  of  the  mucous  kind  chiefly, 
are  fcattered  alonp^  the  vapina  and  cervix 

o o 

uteri,  in  the  latter  lituation,  named  veficuke 
Nabothi  § ; which  feparate  the  defending  and 
lubricating  fluids. 

The  conned:ion  with  the  adjoining  parts 
deferves  to  be  fully  marked. 

Before,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  urethra  through  its  whole 
length  ^ and  behind,  with  the  inteftinum  reC'* 
turn. 

Os  Externum, 

This,  ftri^tly  fpeaking,  is  the  inferior  part 
of  the  vagina  ; but  the  expreflion  is  generally 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  pudenda,  vulva,  or 
finus  muliebris. 

The  os  externum  bemns  with  the  mons  ve- 
neris,  a prominence  of  the  integuments,  placed 
upon  the  olla  pubis,  and  ends  about  two  inches 
before  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis. 

Two  prominent  folds  of  the  integuments, 

'*  Halleri  Fafciculi.  This  great  and  ingenious  man 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  rugofe  or  cavernous  portion 
s»t’the  vagina. 

\ Plencr’s  Elem.  Art.  Obll, 
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jiaiiiecl  labia  magna,  inclofe  the  fides  of  thb 
opening. 

"1  hefe  gradually  lofe  their  prominence  and 
fize  as  they  proceed  to  the  pofterior  part  oi 
the  margin  of  the  vagina. 

At  puberty  the  labia  and  the  mons  venerisi 
beo'in  to  abound  with  hair. 

O 

Between  their  beginnings  is  apparent  the 
point  of  the  clitoris,  covered  more  or  lefs  by  a 
iemicircular  fold  of  the  Integuments,  called 
prseputium  ; both  fbmewhat  reiemble  the  pe- 
nis, and  are  exquifitely  fenhble. 

Extending  from  the  clitoris  backwards,  are 
two  linall  doublings  of  the  integuments,  of 
various  length  and  projection,  fituated  within^ 
and  generally  concealed  by  the  labia  magna, 
called,  therefore,  labia  minora,  or  nymphse  ; 
they  terminate  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  va- 
gina, and  are  very  vafcular. 

Between  their  pofterior  extremities,  and 
immediately  before  the  vagina,  is  placed  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  or  paflage  of  the  urine, 
a tube  continued  from  the  bladder,  fbmewhat 
more  than  an  inch  long,  and  equalling  a 
fwan*s  quill  in  capacity. 

At  each  fide  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is 
a confiderable  mucous  lacuna. 

Behind  the  urethra,  and  in  contafb  with  it, 
is  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  or,  in  a ftri(Tt  feufe, 
the  os  externum. 

This  opening  is  narrowed,  generally  till  the 
fcxual  commerce  has  taken  place,  by  the  hy- 
men, 
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men,  a membranous  border,  or  doubling*  oF 
the  integuments,  of  a femilunar  or  circular 
form  ^ 5 its  fragments  are  caruncultc  myrti- 
formes. 

The  whole  of  the  os  externum  is  extremely 
delicate,  exceedingly  vafcular,  and  coj)ioufly 
ftored  with  mucous  and  other  glands,  that  fur- 
niih  fluids  for  protection. 

The  interftice  between  the  os  externum 
and  anus,  about  an  inch  long,  is  perinreum. 

This  is  fubjected  to  great  diflenflon  during 
parturition, 

A cavity  between  the  vagina  and  perinae- 
umis  foflk  navicularis  ; this  is  bounded  latera  % 
and  behind  by  the  fourchette  §,  whicli  is  lecm- 
ingly  ligamentous. 

The  vao'ina  is  connected  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis  by  a mulcle,  called  levator  ani  j 
and  to  the  anus  and  os  coccygis  by  another, 
named  fphindter  ani : a continuation  of  this 
laft,  oil  each  lide  of  it,  is  conflrictor  cunni. 


The  Gravid  Uterus. 

The  uterus  is  o*ravid  when  it  contains  the 

O 

embryo,  fetus,  or  child. 

This  ftate  is  termed  gravidity,  pregnaneVj 
and  utero-geflation. 

* Halt  FRi  Fafdculi. 

§ Sm  E L L I E ’s  Midw ilery . 
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In  proportion  as  the  child  acquires  bulk, 
the  uterus  is  diftended  in  all  its  dimenlions ; it 
ftill,  however,  prderves  its  former  Oia])e 

The  bottom,  as  pregnancy  proceedis,  rifes 
gradually  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  follow- 
ing nearly  the  diredion  of  the  axis. 

the  fourth  month  it  exceeds  the  ofla 
pubis  §,  and  at  Lift  reaches  conhdcrably  above 
the  umbilicus,  pudiing  upwards  and  aftde  the 
adjacent  bowels. 

The  round  ligaments,  put  fomewhat  on  the 
ftretch,  regulate  the  pofttion  of  its  bottom  in 
this  elevated  condition  || . 

The  ovaria  are  drawn  from  their  ufual  re- 
fidence  within  the  pelvis. 

The  cervix  is  gradually  raifed  and  fliort- 
ened,  and  its  cavity  proportionally  widened  ; 
at  laft  the  prominences  bounding  the  os  inter- 
num are  totally  eltaced.  ^ 

Daring  this  change  the  thicknefs  is  not 
much  dimini: hed  ; the  lubftance,  howeve;* * * §,  be- 
comes lax  and  fpongy,  and  its  veftels  much 
enlarged  ; a condition  fomewhat  refembling 
that  which  the  common  integuments  acquire 
when  gradually  diftended  by  tumour. 

The  flefh-like  appearance  of  the  uterine 
fiibftance  has  induced  fome  authors  to  confi- 

* Albini  Tabulae. 

Roedereri  Tabulx. 

Hunter’s  Gravid  Uterus. 

§ Plenck’s  Elem.  Art.  Obft. 

|]  Dionis’  Chirurgie. 
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der  it  as  a iiuilciilar  organ  * ; an  idea  by  no 
means  to  be  readily  credited,  becaufe  it  is  re- 
pugiiaut  to  ' 

\ 

1 Appearance  in  tlie  unimpregnated  ilate, 

2 Fun^-dioii, 

3 Analogy 


The  Child. 

Tile  fetus  has  the  following  fpeciaiities ;; 

1 lJmV>ilical  chords 

2 Plpceiita, 

3 Membranes^ 

4 Tiquor  amniij 

5 Urachus, 

6 Foramen  ovale, 

7 Dtu-dus  arteriofixSj 

8 Canalis  venorus, 

9 Uncxparided  lungs, 

1 o Membrana  pupillaris. 

Umbilical  Chord. 

The  umbilical  chord,  or  funis  umbilicahs;, 
^'onlills  chiefly  of 

1 Two  arteries, 

2 One  vein* 

/ 

* Dr.  Ht NT  krY  Gravid  Uterus. 

§ See  Dr.  W alter’s  Treatife,  before  quoted,  in  which 
he  denies  the  exiflence  ot  mnfcular  fibres,  and  fupports  his 
opinion  bj/  many  ingenious  arguments, 
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The  arteries  are  clire^^  produ'flions  or  con-' 
tmuat.ions  of  the  ]i)pogalbac  or  inumai  iliac 
ones  reiiecfed,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  blad-. 
der.  K aiming  before  the  pei  itonaeuin,  they 
(rradnallv  aporoach  one  another  at  the  umhi- 
Ucus  (navel)  which  is  a ring. 

'J'hefe  arteries,  at  t.iie  uiiibilichs,  are  in  con- 
taft,  pafs  through  it,  and  proceed  fpirally 
alonp:  the  chord,  which  is  about  two  feet 
long,  to  its  termination  in  the  placenta  ; in 
which  they  are  fnddeiily  and  minutely  rami- 
hetl. 

The  vein  originates  fronl  the  placenta  at 
that  part  where  the  arteries  enter  it,  and  le- 
turns  fpirally  to  the  umbilicus, 

^rhis  large  vedel  pafles  through  the  umbh 
lical  ring,  and  continued  in  an  upward  di- 
reclion,  before  the  peritoria?um,  to  a cavity  in 
the  inferior  furface  of  the  liver,  named  liims 
portaram,  where  it  joins  the  trunk  of  the  vena 
portarmn. 

Thele  three  veflels  (die  number  is  feldom 
varied)  are  connected  by  cellular  matter,  and 
covered  by  the  integuirAents  hereafter  de-^ 
f:ribed. 

Placenta. 

I'lie  placenta,  or  uterine  cake,  is  a vafciilar 
mafs,  more  or  lefs  circular,  thickefl  in  the 
middle,  convex  and  lobular  on  the  fiirface 
turned  to  the  uterus,  while  it  is  (lightly  coii'^ 
cave,  or  nearly  plain  on  the  oppofite  iide. 

I 9.  Tt 
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It  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  the  umbiUcal  arteries  and  veins,  whicli 
appear  beautifully  lerpentiiie  and  prominent 
on  the  furface  correfponding  to  the  chord. 

The  lobes,  or  fubdivifions,  corref])ond  to 
the  trunks  of  their  veflels,  by  which  they  are 
formed. 

By  maceration  they  get  the  appearance  of 
fine  frill  o'es  or  bruihes. 

O 

The  placental  veflels  and  their  lobes  are 
couneAed  by  cellular  matter,  which  pretty 
completely  covers,  as  with  a lamina,  the  ute- 
rine furface  of  it. 

By  the  injection  of  proper  fluids,  particularly 
quicldilver,  the  rout  and  motion  of  the  blood 
ill  it  can  be  imitated  fully. 


Memhrafies, 

Thefe  form  the  cyft  in  which  the  child  is 
Inclofed,  and  relemble  a diftendcd  bladder,  ac- 
curately filing  the  uterine  cavity.  Thefe  are 
two, 

I Chorion,  which  is  outermoff,  and  conle- 
quently  is  in  contact  with  the  uterus. 

The  adhefion  to  the  uterus,  which  is  flen- 
cler,  is  formed  by  a cellular  fubflance,  which 
has  been  named  fj3ongy  chorion  * ; and  even 
regarded  as  a diftindt  covering,  derived  from 

^ Halleri  Elem.  Phyfiolog, 

the 
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tlie  uterus,  under  the  appellation  of  membrana 
decidua,  and  membrana  decidua  redexa 

T'his  cellular  fiibitance  never  'contains  any 
fat  or  oil,  and  is  evidently  continuous  with  that 
of  the  re  It  of  the  body,  in  the  lame  manner 
as  the  umbilical  vdlels  arc  with  the  others. 

The  like  continuity  is  to  be  remarked  be- 
tween the  chorion  and  cutis  vera,  or  true  Ikiiu 

'The  placenta  lies  on  the  outhde  of  this 
membrane,  to  which  it  clofely  adheres. 

2 Amnios,  which  is  innermofb,  compara- 
tively thin,  and  is  in  contad  with  the  chorion, 
to  which  it  adheres  through  its  whole  extent, 
by  means  of  a very  fine  cellular  fubftance. 

It  is  a continuity  of  the  cuticle  or  fcar^ 
ikiii . 

Thus  it  appears  that  thefe  membranes  are 
a part  of  the  integuments,  and  that  the  pla- 
centa and  umbilical  veflels  are  a part  of  the 
valcular  lyllem.  They  are  indeed  temporary 
and  caducous,  but  analagous  in  this  particular 
to  {bine  of  the  other  parts,  the  teeth,  the 
hair,  See. 

Idle  foetus,  thus  confidered,  is  a complete 
cEconomy,  and  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  totus 
in  fe  ate^ue  rotundus. 

The  placenta  and  membranes  together  are 
frequently  called  (fecundina?)  lecundines,  af- 
ter-birth, and  after-burthen  (I’arriere  faix)  • 

Thefe  are  rudimcntal  parts. 

* Dr.  Hunter’s  Gravid  Uterus. 

Spallanzani, 
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Spallanzani,  that  ingenious  and  acute  na- 
turalift,  lias  feen  them  in  Form  of  a pellucid 
velit:le  in  eg'gs,  before  fsecundation  and  iiicii- 
bation 

"Idiey  fcem  to  be  as  eflentia!  to  the  growth 
of  tlie  animal  as  the  root  is  to  that  of  the  ve« 
get  able. 

The  fetus  has  been  coididercd  as  an  ovum 
or  egg  §,  The  analogy  either  does  not  exHt 
at  all,  or  is  not  clofe. 

The  chorion  and  amnios,  delicate  and  pel- 
lucid, in  general  are  eafily  tom. 

Their  blood- vedHs  muft  be  frnall. 

No  nerves  nor  abibrbents  have  been  difcO'’ 

vered  in  them. 

♦ 

Liquor  Amniu 

This,  commonly  called  waters,  completely 
fills  the  cavity  of  the  amnion. 

It  is  in  various  quantity,  and  exceedingly 
' mild ; and  (eems  to  be  a fccretion  from  the 
child  obviouily  intended  for  protection  and  fa-« 
cilitating  parturition , 

1 

Urachus. 

This  is  a tube  that  goes  direbtly  from  the 
hot  tom  of  the  bladder,  bet\Veen  the  umbilical 

* DlfTertaiions  relative  to  Natural  Hiftory^  vol,  iu 
p,  56.  15:9. 

§ Smel lie’s  Midwifery, 
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arteries,  and  becomes  Impervious  before  it 
reaches  the  naveh 


Foramen  Ovale. 

This  is  a large  hole,  provided  with  a valve.^ 
in  the  partition  of  the*  auricles  of  the  heart. 


Diivtus  Arteriofus. 

This  is  a Ihori  tube,  forming  a palfage  frons 
the  puimoiiary  artery  to  the*  aorta, 


Canalis  Venofiis. 

This  tube  ftrctches  between  the  liiias  veiiic 
port  arum  and  vena  cava. 

Unexpanded  Lungs. 

The  lungs,  un expanded  and  comparatively 
heavy,  link  in  water  before  relpiration  takes 
place. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  fwirnming  of 
the  lungs,  or  tlicir  being  lighter  than  w^ater, 
is  an  infallible  mark  that  the  child  to  which 
they  belonged  had  been  bom  alive  ; although 
the  contrary  is  full  evidence  that  refpiratioii 
had  not  taken, place. 

Attention  to  this  circumftance  is  of  high 
importance  in  the  anatomia  foreniis,  or  judi- 
cial anatomy. 


Mdmbrami 
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Membrana  Pitpillaris. 
This  is  a delicate  film  in  the  pupil 


Form  of  the  F(£tus, 

This  is  pyramidal  5*  the  head,  bein^*  of 
greatefl  circumference,  is  the  bafe  of  the  pv- 
ramid. 

The  tiaink  and  limbs  may  be  tranfinitted 
through  any  opening  by  which  the  head  has 
palled. 


Situation  of  the  F^tus^ 

The  bulk  of  the  bead  leems  to  be  inverfely 
as  the  age,  and  always  bears  a great  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  other  parts,  and  may  be  a 
chief  caule  of  its  being  very  conftantly  turned 
downwards,  or  prelented  to  the  os  internum. 

The  abundance  of  the  liquor  amnii,  during 
early  pregnancy,  favours  the  gravitation  of 
the  head  (hence  it  is  turned  downwards  very 
generally)  ; and  permits  the  twilling  or  en- 
tail olino;  of  the  chord  about  the  neck  or  limbs, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  knotting 
> of  it. 


* Dr.  Gerrard  of  Liverpool,  my  ingenious  friend,  has 
lately  publilbed  an  inaugaral  diflertation,  in  which  the 
above,  and  other  circunillances  of  diferimination  of  the 
foetus,  are  accurately  treated. 
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SlriiChire  of  the  Skull  at  Birth, 

The  ofTification  of  tlie  Ikull  being*  incom- 
plete, allows  it  to  change  fliape  according  as 
it  is  prelbcd,  and  thus  favours  parturition. 

Form  of  the  Head, 

The  human  brain,  and  coiifequently  the 
head,  is  of  an  egg-like  (liape. 

The  . forehead  is  'the  fniall,  and  the  hind- 
head  the  great  extrennty. 

The  lono;  axis  (f retches  from  the  one  ex- 

€3 

tremity  to  the  other ; and  the  Oiort  one, 
cutting  this  at  right  angles,  extends  from  ear 
to  ear. 


The  Thorax, 

The  odeous  and  containing  parts  of  the 
thorax  or  chefb  have  been  already  deferibed  in 
the  Olteology  and  Myology. 

The  Pleura, 

\ 

The  cheld  is  lined  and  its  contents  covered 
by  two  membranes,  called  jdeurce,  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  abdomen  and  its  vif- 
cera  are  by  the  peritonaeum. 

The  pleura  is  a limple  lamina  ; its  external 
furface  is  connected  to  the  contiguous  parts 
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by  cellalar  fubfluncc,  while  the  internal  ihr- 
facc  is  fniooth  and  gliftening. 

^I'lie  pleime  may  be  conlidered  as  two 
bladders,  lying  longitudinally  within,  and  fill- 
ing the  chelt,  and  forming  two  cavities  that 
may  be  called  pleuritic. 

The  partition  of  thcfe  cavities  conlifls  of 
the  touching  lamime  of  both  pleurae,  and  ex- 
tends between  the  l}nne  and  fternum,  under 
tlie  name  of  mediaftinum  ; and  its  portions 
are  called  poiterior  and  and  anterior,  accord- 
iim  to  lituation. 

It  will  be  underftood  that  the  heart,  covered 
by  the  pericardium,  and  the  thoracic  portion  of 
the  great  veilels,  <^c.  lies  between  the  mediafti- 
nal  laminae,  and  of  conlequence  without  thy 
pleurae. 

The  anterior  mediaftinum  ends  before  the 
pericardium  ; of  courle  a part  of  this  mem- 
brane lies  naked  immeditaely  behind  the  in- 
ferior extremity  of  the  fternum,  and  therefore 
piay  be  opened,  when  droplical,  through  a, 
trc’panned  hole  of  the  ])oint  of  the  fternum, 
%'i'ithout  wounding  the  pleurae. 

The  pleurae  covers  the  upper  ftirface  of  the 
diaphragm,  except  the  tendinous  portion  that 
is  attached  to  the  pericardium,  as  deferibed. 

It  will  be  underftood  that  the  plcurj^  cover 
the  whole  of  the  internal  furfacc  of  the  ribs, 
and  internal  intercoftal  muft:les,  under  the 
name  of-collal  pleura:. 

The 
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T’lc  p^«eurltic  mcmUranes  are  not  ol>fcnre1y 
fcnflble,  and  not  much  vafcular.  'They  have 
been  fnnnofed  to  he  the  feat  of  the  inflamina- 

L i 

lion  called  plcurhy  (pleuritis)  . 


The  Thoracic  Vijcera. 

Behdes  the  heart  and  |^rcat  vefiels,  the  tho- 
fade  vifeera  are. 


1 The  liitigs, 

2 T'he  thymus, 

3 The  oelophagusw 


The  Lungs. 

The  kings  (pulmoncs)  are  a Spongy  fum 
itance  of  great  volume,  divided  into  l ight  and 
left  portions  (of  which  the  firft  is  largeft)  ; 
they  occupy  the  whole  of  the  pleuritic  cavities, 
hill,  however,  on  the  outiide  of  the  pleurae,  by 
wdiich  they  are  covered  ; and  thefe  membranes 
are  fb  far  called  pulmonary  pleurae. 

ScilRircs,  more  of  lefs  deep,  divide  the  la- 
teral portions  of  the  lungs  into  lobes,  of  which 
there  arc  generally  fiK. 

The  hibftance  of  the  lungs  is  almoft  entire^ 
ly  vafcular  ; for  it  conlifts  of, 

1 Air  ) 

2 Blood  > vefiels, 

'3  I.ymphatic  ] 

conne(5fed  by  cellular  fubftance,  and  covered 
hy  the  pleurL^  3 which  lafl  fix.  them  to  the 
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under  the  name  of  lio-aments  of  the 

lung's. 

O 

Air  Vcffds. 

Tlie  lungs  are  truly  a pneumatic  orgaiij 
becaide  principally  iiia'Je  up  of  j>ropcr  air- 
veflels,  of  vvhieli  there  are  none  eUe  in  our 
bodies. 

The  trunk  of  the  air  vcflels  is  chiefly  carti- 
laginous, and  extends  from  the  os  hvoides  to 
tlie  heart,  under  the  name  of  trachea,  and 
afjiera  arteria. 

The  trachea,  from  its  beginning  to  the  her- 
num,  is  very  fliperiicial,  and  can  be  readily 
felt  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck. 

The  upper  part,  coniihing  of  five  cartilages, 
deferibed  in  the  Myology,  is  the  larged,  and 
is  called  lar\nx,  and  by  Ibme  pomum  Adami. 

'I’he  trachea  confifts  principally  of  imper- 
fecl  cartilaginous  rings  (their  deficiencies  are 
behind,  and  corref]3ond  to  the  diaphragm) 
connefled  by  ligaments  5 the  firfl  adheres  to 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Behind,  and  almoft  oppofitc  to  the  bale  of  the 
heart,  the  trachea  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  to  each  lateral  portion  of  the  lungs,  wliich 
enter  the  roots  of  the  lobes,  and  are  fuddenly 
and  minutely  fubdivided. 

After  the  tracliea  is  fubdivided,  it  gradually 
iofes  its  cartilaginous  flruclurc,  and  takes  the 
Jiamc  of  bronchia, 
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The  cktrer.ilty  of  each  bronchial  branch  is 
connected  v.'ich  nimicroiis  vellels  or  cells,  all 
comiiiunicaiing  \vith  one  another,  that  form  a 
lobiilehnore  or  iels  angular. 

'i'hc  pulmonary  lobules  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous ; indeed  they  are  almofl  the  whole  of 
the  lungs  ; for  the  blood  and  lymphatic  velTels 
are  principally  dilpeiTcd  in  their  intcrflices. 

A cluldcr  of  thefe  lobule?,  con'efponding  to 
a bronchial  branch,  makes  up  one  of  tlie  lobes. 

It  will  be  unclerftood,  that  air  blown  into 
the  trachea  intlaics  the  whole  of  tlie  lungs  ; 
that,  when  thrown  into  one  of  the  primaiy 
branches,  it  only  diftends  the  correfponding 
lateral  portion  ; that,  when  injected  into  a 
fecondary  branch,  it  fills  a lobe ; and,  when  into 
an  ultimate  one,  a lobule. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  coirmuini- 
catioii  between  the  cells  of  one  lobule  and 
thofe  of  another,  but  tlirough  the  bronchial 
tubes  : an  admirable  artifee  intended  by  Na- 
ture to  contribute  to  our  prefervation  from 
'many  difeafes. 

'rhe  common  integnments  from  the  moiith, 
having  covered  the  epiglottis,  pafs  clown 
through  the  glottis,  and,  by  means  of  two 
tranfverfe  ligaments  extended  between  the 
thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  form  a re- 
cefs  on  each  lide,  under  the  name  of  ventricles 
of  the  larynx  : they  are  continued  lb  as  to 
line  not  only  the  trachea  but  the  broncliia, 
and  perhaps  form  the  cells,  fb  that  the  air 
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or  matter  in  them  is  on  the  furface  of  our 
bodies. 

Tiiefc  ])uhiionary  or  bronchial  integuments 
abound  with  glands  which  prepare  tlie  ])ro- 
tecdiiiig  mucus,  and  are  often  morbidly  af- 
fec^led. 

Blood  Fepls. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  it  has  been  obferveJ 
in  the  Ang'iology,  immediately  after  it  lias  got 
beyond  the  peiicardium,  divides  into  two 
great  primary  branches ; thcle  take  a direeftion 
to  the  lateral  portions  of  the  lungs  re(ped:ive- 
ly,  and  are  fubdivided  into  fecondary  ones  that 
correfpond  to  the  lobes,  which  are  fiuldenly 
and  minutely  ramified^  lb  as  to  be  copioufly 
difperled  on  the  furface  of  the  cells,  into  which 
many  exhalant  branches  would  leem  to  open, 
and  which  perhaps  emit  the  halitus  and  the 
mepliitis  or  phlogihon,  that  elcape  Vvith  the 
air  in  expiration. 

The  extreme  pulmonary  arteries  (the  ex- 
halant branches  excepted)  are  reflected,  and 
become  veins  ; which,  uniting  from  point  to 
point,  form  trunks,  two  on  each  fide,  that  end 
in  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  under  the  name 
of  pulmonai^  veins. 

Tflie  courfe  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins  among  the  lobules  is  nearly  the  lame. 

It  was  formeri_)  mentioned,  that  llnall  arte- 
ries, under  the  name  of  bronchial,  arile  from 
the  aorta,  enter  the  lobes,  and  are  dilj)eiTed 
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for  the  pnrpofe  of  nouridniig  the  lungs,  or  be- 
coming villa  valcuauii. 

It  will  be  unilerflood,  that  as  the  bronchial 
furface  is  of  great  extent,  and  the  extremely 
numerous  pulmonary  vchels  are  Ipread  on  that 
iuiface,  that  the  air  in  the  cells  and  the  blood 
in  its  vcllcls  are  almolb  in  mutual  contact* 


lymphatic  V tjjels* 

The  pulmonary  lymphatics  are  exceedingly 
numerous. 

T'hey  originate  from  the  air  vellels  and  the 
cellular  fubllance,  and  tend  towards  the  roots 
of  the  lobes,  and  edges  of  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  lungs  ; and  then  pals  through  conglo- 
bate glands,  and,  it  would  leem,  terminate  in 
the  thoracic  duct. 

In  this  courfe  fome  of  thefe  vellels  are  fliper- 
ficial,  and  are  eahly  perceived  and  injecTted 
with  air,  mercury.  See, 

There  are  probably  numerous  conglobate 
glands  in  the  lungs,  through  wdiich  thefe  ve(- 
fels  pals. 


The  lungs  derive  their  nerves  from  the  pul- 
monary plexus.  Sec, 

After  refpiration  or  breathing  has  taken 
place  the  lungs  become  fully  dilated,  and  fill 
the  pleuritic  cavities  completely  3 lb  that  the 

pulmonary 
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pulmonary  and  collal  portions  of  the  pieiirrc 
are  m contatd:,  and  the  former  glides  lome- 
what  on  the  latter. 

This  contiguity,  in  conrequence  of  inflam- 
mation, produces  adhefion  or  concretion,  which 
are  very  frequent  ; a circumflance  carefully  to 
be  attended  to  by  the  furgeon  about  to  ])er- 
form  the  operation  called  paracentelis  thoracis. 


The  Thymus, 

I 

This  is  a mafs,  feemingly  glandular,  fitua- 
ted  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
clieil,  between  the  pleurse,  anti  of  courie  above 
and  fomewhat  before  the  pericardium. 

If  is  much  greater  in  the  young  than  old 
fubject  ; a circumflance  fomewhat  coinmon  to 
all  the  giant) s. 

No  excreting  duid:s  have  been  difeovered. 

The  Oefophagus, 

The  oefophagus,  or  gullet,  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  the  beginning  of  the  alimentary  tube : it 
extends  from  the  pharynx  (the  midcular  ]>art 
of  which  is  already  deicrlbed)  to  tlie  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  immediately  before  the 
bodies  of  the  adjacent  vertebrae,  and  behind 
the  trachea  and  pericardium ; and  between  the 
pleurre  in  the  polferior  mediaftinuin. 

This  tube  enjoys  the  iiitcftinal  flruflure : its 
inufcular  coat  is  peculiarly  thick,  evidently  to 
enable  it  to  puih  the  morftl  downv/ards  with 

due 
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due  celerity.  It  is  to  favour  this  action  that 
the  poflerior  part  of  the  bronchial  cartilages 
is  deficient. 

As  the  pharynx,  or  beginning  of  the  oelb- 
phagus,  and  fauces,  conititiUe  one  cavity ; it  is 
eafy  for  the  furgeon  to  introduce  the  probang 
or  flexible  probe,  fo  as  to  extrude  the  morfel 
or  other  fubftance  impeded  in  it,  and  pro- 
ducing proportional  fulfocation. 

Upon  occafion,  not  only  probes  but  injed:- 
ing  tubes  may  be  pafled  along  the  oefbphagus 
to  the  ftomach,  far  various  purpofes. 

Thefe  circuinftances  deierve  to  be  well  re- 
colled:ed. 


, 77ie  Fye, 

The  eye-balls  (bulbi  oculorum)  the  organs 
of  vifion,  fituated  in  the  orbits,  are  of  exquifite 
mechanilm ; they  are  nearly  fpherical,  and 
con  fill:  of  membranes,  called  coats  (tunicse) 
and  humours  (humores). 

The  coats  are, 

1 Conjunbliva, 

2 .Albuginea, 

3 Sclerotica, 

4 Choroides, 

$ Retina. 

VoL.  II.  I, 
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The  humours  are, 

1 Aqueus, 

2 Cryltallinus, 

3 Vitreus. 


•caicricn 


Tunica  Conjundiva. 

This  conjund:ive  coat  is  partial  : it  only  co- 
vers the  anterior  furface  of  the  eye-ball. 

It  feems  to  be  nothing  other  than  the  coinr 
mon  inteo'uments  continued  from  the  interior 

O 

furface  of  the  eye-lids.  It  prevents  air,  ^c. 
from  being  infinuated  unduly  backwards. 

This  coat  is  very  yafciilar  and.  fenbble,  like 
the  integuments,  under  e-very  modification ; 
hence  pain  and  rednefs  (ophthahnia)  when  ir- 
ritation is  applied  to  it. 

: . Tunica  Albuginea, 

This  lamina,  commonlv  called  the  white  of 
the  eye  (albugo  oculi)  feems  to  be  an  expan- 
lion of  the  tendons  of  the  ftraight  mufcles, 
and  extends  from  where  they  touch  the  eye- 
ball to  the  circle  in  which  the  white  ends. 

Tunica  Sclerotica. 

The  fclerotic  coat  is  the  moft  fiibftantial 
and  extenfive,  and  principally  prevents  altera- 
tion of  the  fliape  of  the  eye-ball. 


On 
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Oil  account  oF  an  obvious  dillcrence  of 
flnxbircit  is  divided  into  two  portions,  named 
opaque  and  pellucid. 

'ji  iic  opacpie  portion  (Tderctis  cpaca)  is  the 
poiuTi  r and  largeit,  and  feems  to  be  conti- 
na^'MS  '"•oai  the  inner  lamina  of  the  dura  nia- 
t'"\  .L- 1 covers  the  optic  ner  /e  ; its  back  part 
is  tb—Veft. 

Where  the  opaque  portion  ends  the  pellu- 
cid uiiL,  coniiiionly  called  cornea  ((celoris  pel- 
lucid a)  heoins,  and  completes  the  incluhire  : 
it  refemhles  a fegment  of  a fphere,  (mailer 
than  the  eve-bali,  applied  on  its  anterior  (ur- 
face,  and  hence  is  fbmewhat  prominent. 

U is  covered  hy  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  but 
not  by  the  albuginea. 


Tunica  Choroides^ 

f 

The  choroid  coat,  of  a brown  colour  and 
lefs  (hblrantial  than  the  fclercds,  is  perhaps 
derived  from  the  pia  mater,  and,  like  it,  con- 
fifts  of  two  laminae ; the  Interior  one  has  been 
called  membrana  Ruvlclhana. 

d'he  choroides  adheres  locfldv  to  the  fcle- 
rotis,  excep:  at  the  clivihon  of  the  pellucid  and 
opaque  portions,  where  the  adhehon  is  dole, 
and  named  ciliary  circle  (crbiculus  ciliaris)  ; 
and  when  feparated  a wliifce  line  appears. 

The  fegment  of  the  choroid  coat,  anterior 
to  tlie  ciliary  circle,  leaves  the  pellucid  cornea 
and  forms  a perforated  partition  in  the  cavitv 
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oF  the  eye-ball ; the  anterior  furface,  being*  va- 
riegated, is  called  ins  ; and  the  poilerior  one 
uvea;  and  the  hole,  wdiich  is  accurately  round, 
is  the  pupil  (pupilla). 

Behind  the  uvea,  and  nearly  correfponding 
to  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  are  numerous  duplica- 
tures  of  the  membrane  of  Ku)  (ch,  called  ciliary 
procefles  (procefliis  ciliares)  which,  gradually 
becoming  le(s  prominent  as  they  proceed  batk^ 
ward,  fbon  difappear  ; they  are  difjjofed  like 
rays,  and  form  a circle,  which  has  been  called 
improperly  ciliary  ligament  (ligamentum  ci- 
liare) . 

In  the  foetus  a delicate  membrane  fils  the 
pupil,  under  the  name  of  membrana  pupil* 
laris. 

The  pupil  is  occafionally  contracted  and 
dilated,  probably  by  mufcular  fibres,  flill,  hov/- 
ever,  prefer ving  its  circular  form. 


tunica  Retina. 

The  retina,  fo  far  from  being  a Coat  of  the 
eye-ball,  is  the  eye  itfelf,  or  the  immediate 
organ  of  vifion  ; and  to  it  all  the  other  coats 
and  parts  are  accordingly  fublervient. 

The  retina,  derived  from  the  optic  nerve, 
which  enters  the  eye-ball  in  a point  not  exaClly 
oppolite  to  the  pupil,  is  a delicate  mucus- 
like expanlion  which  adheres  to  the  interior 
furface  of  the  choroides,  and  ends  at  die  c di- 
ary procedes. 


A fnal? 
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A TrnrJ.l  tubcrcule,  corrcfi^ontling  to  the  axis 
x)F  the  optic  nerve,  can  he  marked  From  w hich 
the  retina  lee  ms  to  originate  j this  is  infenlible 
to  light. 

Thus  it  feems  probable  that  the  fcleroiis^ 
choroiJes,  and  retina  are  nothing  other  than 
an  expanhon  of  the  optic  nerve,  admirably 
faited  to  its  function. 

Humor  Vitrciis. 

The  vitreous  humour,  tranfparent,  and  a- 
bout  the  conlidence  of  the  white  of  an  egg, 
occu])ies  about  four  fifths  of  the  eye-ball,  and 
is  backmoll ; (b  that  its  anterior  furface, 
w hich  has  a fmall  deprellion  in  its  middle, 
nearly  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  ciliary 
'Circle. 

A delicate  membrane,  (eemingly  of  two  la- 
niinte,  fiirrounds  the  vitreous  humour,  under 
the  name  of  capfule  ; the  exterior  one  is  in 
contact  with  the  retina  throughout,  while  the 
interior  one  is  fuppoled  to  form  fepta,  and 
conlequently  cells,  in  which  the  humour  is 
lodged  ; hence  the  whole  has  been  called  vi- 
treous lubftance  (fubftantia  vitrea  et  corpUvS 
vitreum) . 

Humor  Cry  ft  alii  nus . 

The  cryftalline  humour  Is  pellucid,  and 
more  conliltcnt  than  the  vitreous  one,  to  which 
it  bears  a very  finall  proportion  : its  form  is 

lenticular. 
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lenticular,  hence  it  is  commonlv  called  the 
cr^ftalline  lens  (lens  cryfcallina) . 

The  cryftaliine  lens  is  partly  lodged  in  the 
depreOicn  in  the  anterior  liirFace  of  the  vi- 
treous humour  mentioned,  coniC^rLiently  it  is 
in  the  axis  of  the  eye  ball,  and  hnireoiately 
behind  the  pupil,  through  which,  ef')eci:d]y 
when  its  pelhicidiLV  is  diminilhed  by  difeafe,  it 


can  be  feen. 

The  lens  is  invefted  with  a capfule,  formed, 
as  wotiid  leem,  by  the  two  laminae  of  the  vi- 
treous capfiile  receding  from  one  mother,  fb 
that  the  interior  one  is  behind,  and  the  exte- 
rior one  before  the  lens  : by  this  difpohtion  a 
finall  triangular  fjjace,  as  is  alledged  by  Petit, 
exiils  around  its  margin,  containing  a little  wa- 
tery fluid  ; hence  named  canalis  Petitianus, 

Around  the  exterior  capfule  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  by  fome  called  membrana  hyaloidea, 
and  correfponding  on  one  fide  to  the  canalis 
Petitianus,  and  on  the  other  to  the  ciliai-y  liga- 
ment, is  a circle  cf  radiated  dudvy  lines  cauiecl 
by  tlie  ciliary  procefles,  wliich  at  leafl  are  in 
contact  with  the  capfule,  collectively  named 
zona  ciliaris. 

The  lens,  it  would  appear,  confifts  of  laminae, 
peculiarly  difpofed  and  varioufly  denfe,  a cir- 
cumftance  that  prevents  an  artificial  one  from 
fully  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  the  natural  one. 

The  lens  is  a good  deal  fplierical  in  the 
foetus,  blit  afterwards  becomes  confiderably 
comiirefled,  and  fomewhat  ftraw-coloured. 

A lofs 
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A lo fs  of  ptliLicklity,  to  a ccrtuia  clcgreCj  is 
a dil'eaie  caiitd  cataraCl:. 


Humor  Aqiieus* 

The  aqueous  humour  is  very  fimilar  to  wa- 
ter, and  fills  what  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  eye-hall  is  not  occupied  by  the 
otliers;  conlequently  it  touches  the  pellucid 
cornea  before,  and  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
capfiile  of  the  lens  behind ; and  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  uvea,  which  communicate 
through  the  pupil  : of  thefe  the  foremofl  is 
faid  to  be  in  the  anterior,  and  the  other  in  the 
pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour  (ca- 
meras anterior  & pofterior  humoris  aquci)  . 

It  will  be  underibood,  that  the  quantity  of 
the  aqueous  humour  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  cryftalline  one,  and  that  it  has  no  proper 
capfiile,  becaufe  this  would  interfere  with  the 
motion  of  the  uvea,  or  contraction  of  the 
jiupil. 

Thefe  humours  are  unqueftionably  prepared 
by  a fecreting  act  of  the  efiufing  vefTels  ; and, 
to  counterbalance  abfbrbtion  and  diflipation, 
a conftant  renewal  becomes  neceflarv. 

The  aqueous  humour  is  (iiddenly  reftored, 
even  after  a total  lofs  ; while  an  efiuiion,  not 
very  great,  of  the  vitreous  one  is  irreparable  : 
a circumftance  that  ought  to  be  well  known 
to  the  oculiit. 


Many 
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Many  of  the  brandies  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  that  enter  the  fclerotlc  coat  from  point 
to  point,  reach  the  choroid  one,  and  ramify  on 
it  ill  all  directions,  under  the  name  of  vafa 
vorticofa  ; at  lead;,  the  correfponding  veins 
have  this  voriicofe  dii]>ofition. 

The  central  branch  of  the  lad-named  ar- 
tery that  runs  in  the  fubdance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  correfponds  to  the  tubercule  or 
pund:um  non  videns,  fends  arteries  to  the  chO“ 
roid  coat,  retina,  and  humours. 

The  arteries  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
choroid  coat  anadomofe  fo  as  to  form  a circle 
near  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  from  which  the  iris, 
See.  is  fupplied  with  bx'anches,  called  ciliary 
artenes, 

'The  blood  is  returned  by  the  ophthalmic 
veins  to  the  external  jugulars. 

The  vafcular  condition  of  the  eye-ball  is 
nianifeded  by  profound  ophthalmia,  and  ana- 
tomically by  injevilions ; in  confequence  of 
which  the  parts  become  almod  entirely  red. 

T'he  nerves  that  enter  tlie  orbit,  particularly' 
the  third  pair  and  frd  branch  of  the  ffth, 
form  the  ganglion  ophthalmicum  ; from  which 
branches  are  propagated  to  tlie  various  parts 
of  the  eye-bull,  and  impart  fendbility  and  mo- 
tion ; but  feeing  entirely  depends  upon  the 
optic  nerves  modified  into  the  rctin?^. 

The  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  the  pellucid 
cornea  are  tranfmitted  and  refraeded  by  the 
humours,  fo  that  the  focus  or  pidlure  is  formed 

that 
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that  touches  more  or  lefs  exadlly  the  retina, 
and  gives  the  fenfatlon  that  we  call  feeing,  or 
vihon;  the  perfec^lion  of  which  entirely  de- 
pends on  that  of  the  mechanifm. 

It* has  been  obferved  that  an  opacity  of  the 
crydalline  lens  is  crdled  cataract;  wliicli,  it  will 
be  undcrflood,  diminidics  vifion,  by  intercept- 
ing the  rays  of  light. 

Surgery  propofes  to  remove  the  cataract  by, 

1 Deprelling  or  moving  it  from  the  axis  of 
the  eye- ball,  fb  as  to  allow  the  rays  to  be 
tranfihitted  ; an  operation  commonly  called 
couching  the  cataract : 

2 Extracting  it  from  the  eye-ball  altoge- 
ther through  the  pupil,  and  through  an  incilion 
of  the  pellucid  cornea  ; an  operation  called 
extraction  of  the  cataraCt : 

3 Wounding  it,  without  depreffing  or  ex- 
tracting, to  procure  its  folution  and  difappear- 
ance  ; an  operation  named  detrition  of  the 
cataraCt. 

As  there  is  not  fufficient  (pace  in  the  pofte- 
rlor  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour  to  hold 
the  difplaced  cataraCt,  it  feems  to  be  proper, 
in  couching,  to  lodge  it  in  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, by  the  couching  needle  palled  a little 
behind  the  uvea,  and  managed  with  .fiich  cau- 
tion as  to  preferve  the  anterior  lamina  of  the 
cryftalline  capfule  entire. 

TL'he  incilion  of  the  pellucid  cornea,  for  ex- 
traction, ought  to  be  equal  to  half  its  circum- 
terence,  and  parallel  and  near  to  the  ciliary 
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circle  ; anti  perforinetl  fb  as  to  preferve  tliis 
and  the  iris  from  iiijary. 

TTie  lens  is  expelled  by  cautious  ])rellure  on 
the  eye-ball,  after  wounding  the  anterior  la- 
mina of  its  capfule  ; and,  when  well  done,  the 
pofherior  one  is  entire,  and  no  part  of  the  vi- 
treous humour  is  effufed.  This  flep  of  the 
operation  is  exceedingly  delicate. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  a total 
derangement  of  the  eye- ball  is  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  a conGderable  eflulion  of  the 
vitreous  humour  ; hence  the  great  importance 
of  not  wounding  its  capfule. 

The  furgeon,  before  he  attempt  thele  ope- 
, rations,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
parts. 

T’he  eye-ball  has  a great  variety  of  fubfer-* 
vient  apparatus  : 

1 Mulcles, 

2 Eye  lids, 

3 Glands, 

4 Lachrymal  palTages. 


Miifcles. 

The  mufclcs  of  the  eye-ball  and  eye-lids, 
amounting  to  eight,  have  been  delcribed  in 
the  Myology. 

Vie 
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7’lie  Eye- lids. 

Each  cye-l)a]l  has  two  lids  (palpchra  hipo 
rior  ct  interior)  that,  like  a fphinc^ter  curtain 
or  valve,  Hint  or  cover  it  v.hcn  we  are  laid  to 
wink ; tliele  form  two  angles  (canthi)  one  ex- 
ternal, next  the  temples,  and  one  internal,  and. 
greateft,  next  the  nofe. 

The  upper  eye-lid  is  largefi:,  and  pofielTes  the 
'greatefl:  quantity  of  motion  ; lb  that  the  eye  is 
principally  (hut  by  its  moving  downwards. 

Eacii  eye-lid  is  chicHy  formed  by  a femi-' 
lunar  concave  cartila2;e«  n^med  tarfus. 

Tdie  Ifraight  edge  of  the  tarfus  of  the  upper  ^ 
eye-lid  is  turned  tow'a.rds  that  of  the  under 
one  ; they  mutually  toucli,  by  their  outer  mar- 
gins, when  the  eye  is  Oiut ; fb  that  a triangu- 
lar oaitter  is  formed  between  them  and  the 

O 

eye- ball,  to  allow  the  tears  to  glide  towards 
the  internal  an  pie. 

The  pollerior  edges  of  the  tarh  are  tied  to 
the  brim  of  the  orbit,  bv  means  of  membranes 
tliat  leem  to  be  produclions  of  the  periofteum. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Myology,  that 
the  levatores  mulcles  of  the  eye-lids  are  at- 
tached to  the  ])oftericrr  edges  of  the  upper 
tarfi ; and  that  to  tiiem  the  upward  motion  of 
tlie  upper  eye  lids  is  to  be  aferibed. 

It  has  alfo  been  mentioned,  that  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum  is  Ipread  over  , the  tarfi, 
and,  like  a f^diinbiier,  fliuts  the  eye  by  moving 
both  eye-lids. 

M 2 The 
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The  common  integuments  arc  ohvloufly 
inflec5lcd  through  the  opening  of  the  eye-lids^ 
under  a change  of  modification,  fiich  as  is  to 
l->e  ohferved  in  their  other  infieclions  ; and  thus 
line  the  infide  of  the  tarli,  and  cover  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  eye-ball,  under  the  name  of 
tunicas  conjundlivse,  as  explained. 

A particular  fpecies  of  hairs,  arranged  in 
rows,  is  implanted  in  the  external  edges  or 
prominent  angles  of  the  touching  margins  of 
the  eye-lids,  and  are  called  eye-lafhcs,  or  cilia. 

Glands. 

The  pellucidity  of  the  cornea,  and  mobility 
of  the  eye-ball  could  not  be  preferved  without 
protending  and  lubricating  fluids,  which  are 
afforded  bj, 

1 Glandula  lachry mails, 

2 Glandula  innominata, 

3 Glandulse  JVIybomii. 

The  glandula  lachrymalls  is  fitiiated  within 
the  orbit,  in  the  deprefTion,  near  the  external 
angular  procefs  of  the  frontal  bone,  mentioned 
in  the  Ofleology. 

This  gland,  which  is  of  the  compound  or 
conglomerate  kind,  is  about  the  fize  and  form 
of  a fmall  battened  hazel  nut ; it  feems  to  pro- 
duce leveral  excreting  du^ds,  that  open  on  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and 
pour  out  the  vvatcry  liquor,  ‘commonly  called 
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llie  tears,  whicli  is  contliinally  and  uniformly 
(jH'ead  over  the  conjum^ive  coat  by  the  mo- 
tion of  tlic  eye  lid  : a circumlfance  edential  to 
its  ludre  ; hence  the  dull  and  glazed  eye  of 
the  lick  and  dead* 

This  gland  is  fo  htuated  that  it  may  be  cut 
out,  when  difeafed,  without  wounding  the 
tunica  conjuiuftiva, 

Glandula  innomhiata^  or  caruncula  lachry- 
nialis,  is  a fmall  mafs  that  makes  a prominence 
in  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye* lids,  and  is 
diftinguiihed  by  a fold  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
between  it  and  the  eye  ball : fhaall  hairs  can 
be  oblerved  growing  from  it. 

This  gland  feems  to  be-  of  the  mucus  or 
lebaceous  kind,  and  its  liquor  intended  to  pro-' 
teed  the  angle  and  prevent  the  tears  from 
oveidlowing  in  certain  attitudes. 

Glandulae  Mybomii  are  numerous,  and 
jfituated  between  the  tarli  and  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  eye-lids  ; they  refemble  white 
lines,  and  each  has  a fmall  orifice  near  the 
roots  of  the  cilia,  from  which  a febaceous  or 
uneduous  matter  is  elfuled. 

Thefe  glands  are  the  leat  of  the  fwelling 
and  inflammation,  called  hordeolum  and  com- 
monly the  ftye. 

Lachrymal  Pajfages^ 

The  channels  by  which  the  tears  are  con- 
veyed from  the  eye  to  the  nofe  are  named 
lachrymal  pallages  (vise  lachiymarum) . 
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The  lachrymal  pafiages  are  of  unequal  ca- 
pacity in  different  parts : they  begin  by  a 
bnall  round  orifice  in  the  margin  of  each  eye- 
lid, near  the  internal  canthus,  called  ‘puncta 
lachrvmalia  : they  can  be  ealily  feen  in  one- 
fclf.  " 

From  the  puiicffa  lacbirytnalia  two  {lender 
tubes,  named  lachrymal  canals,  proceed  con- 
Yergingly  to  the  orifice  of  the  ofleous  paflage, 
defcribed  in  the  Gfteology,  where  they  unite, 
and  are  fiiddenly  expanded  into  what  is  called 
the  lachrymal  fac  (facus  lachrymalis)  ; from 
which  a contraction  or  tube  leads  down  to  the 
nofe,  under  the  name  of  lachrymal  ducil  (ductus 
lachrymalis)  : its  extremity  is  not  wider  than 
the  cavity  of  a crow’s  quill. 

The  common  integuments.  Inflected  by  the 
puncta,  varioufly  expanded  and  joining  with 
thofe  of  the  nofe,  form  the  lachrymal  paflages. 

It  is  highly  confequential  to  the  furgeon  to 
be  well  accpiainted  with  thefe  palfagcs  ; as  not 
nnfrequently  they  become  difeafed  and  ob- 
ftmcted,  and  produce  much  inconvenience  ; 
particularly  that  kind  of  ulcer,  named  flftula 
lachrymalis. 

It  is  obvious  they  may  be  injecled  by  va- 
rious flibflances,  fre^m  each  extremity,  with  a 
view  to  render  them  pervious 

* I fnggefle J the  idea  of  injeting  quickfilver  into  thefe 
paffages,  in  the  lame  manner  as  w e do  into  fmall  vetfcls, 
fer  anatomical  purpofes  (fee  Syflematic  Elements  of  Sur- 
gery). In  two  years  afterwards  my  acqnaincance  Mr. 
JBlizard  executed  it.  See  Fhilof.  Iranf. 
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When  the  tlu6t  is  obftinatcly  ohftrudlcd  a 
perforation  is  made  from  the  fac,  ulcerated  or 
previouQy  opened,  through  tlie  os  upguis  into 
the  naial  cavity,  between  the  ofla  fpongiofa,  to 
be  prefb'ved  as  a new  pallage  ; this  is  the 
operation  for  the  fihula  lachry mails,  which  is 
not  a little  troublefbine  and  precarious. 

In  general  it  may  be  allerted,  that  it  is  the 
fafeit  method  to  conlolidate  the  ulcer,  and 
neglect  the  perforation. 


The  Ear, 

\ 

The  organ  of  hearing,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Neurology,  is  formed  by  the  portio  mollis  of 
the  feventh  pair  of  nerves,  expanded  princi- 
pally in  the  cavity  named  tympanum,  described 
in  the  Ofleology. 

The  tympanum  is  feparated  from  the  ex-* 
ternal  ear  (meatus  auditorius  externus)  by  a 
perfec^t  membranous  feptum  or  partition,  called 
membrana  tympani,  that  can  be  feen,  in  fitu, 
in  a good  light. 

Tlie  meatus  auditorius  is  partly  ofleous  and 
partly  cartilaginous,  as  noticed  in  the  Ofteo- 

logy- 

The  external  orifice  is  very  confiderably 
expanded,  as  every  one  knows,  in  a backward 
dire<^^ion5  and  has  flender  mufcles  to  commu- 
nicate 
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nicate  motion,  wliicli  generally  have  a very 
oblcure  acfiioii  in  the  human  kind. 

The  integuments,  after  covering  the  ex- 
panded orifice  of  the  ear,  are  inilevd:cd,  and 
line  the  tubular  part  of  the  pafiage,  and  ter- 
minate upon  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
conflitute  its  external  part ; i fo  that  the  lining 
of  the  paflage  may  be  compared  to  the  inte-« 
guments  of  the  finger  inverted. 

The  integuments  of  this  meatus  abound 
more  or  lefs  with  hair  and  glands,  that  may 
be  called  ceniminous ; becaufe  they  feparate 
the  protedling  matter,  called  cerumen,  or  ear- 
wax. 

There  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  a morbid 
flate  of  thefe  glands  gives  a running  of  mat- 
ter, called  by  fbmc  otirrhsea,  that  ibmetimcs 
is  of  a purulent  appearance. 

Behind  the  ears  numerous  febaceous  glands 
are  fituated,  that  give  a glazed  appearance  to 
the  furface  by  the  difudioii  of  their  liquor, 
which  has  a particular  odour  ; and,  in  the 
child,  arc  often  obfervcd  to  give  a difcharge 
that  feems  to  be  purulent. 

Tile  cerumen  becomes  Tome  times  unduly 
abundant  and  indurated,  and  confequently 
caufes  deafnefs,  by  hindering  the  undulations 
of  air,  that  excite  the  fcnfation  of  found,  from 
touching  the  membrana  timpani : this  can 
be  feen,  and  may  be  removed  by  probes,  or  in- 
jcblion  dexteroufly  performed. 
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From  the  tympanum  the  Euftachiaii  tube  or 
pailage  extends  inwards ' and  forwards,  and 
ends  near  the  correfponding  pofterior  opening 
of  the  nofe  by  a cartilaginous  orifice,  n6t  a 
little  refemblino;  the  external  ear  in  miniature. 

The  integuments  from  the  no(e  and  fauces 
are  inflected  through  the  orifices  of  the  Eufta- 
chian  tubes,  and  cover  the  tympana,  the  bones 
they  contain,  and  the  other  cavities,  and  form 
the  inner  furface  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
which  thus  probably  confifts  of  four  laminae. 

The  cartilaginous  orifice  preferves  it  open, 
which  feems  to  be  a circumflance  neceflary  to 
cliftin^t  hearing  ; and  it  will  be  recolle^^ted, 
that  fuch  is  its  fituation  with  regard  to  the 
nofe,  that  a probe  or  tube,  properlv  curved, 
may  be  introduced  into  it  with  a view  to  ren- 
der it  pervious  when  obftrueded  by  mucus,  or 
the  like. 


• The  Nofe, 

The  nofe  is  a very  conGderable  cavity, 
formed  by  the  bones  of  the  face,  as  appears 
from  the  Ofteology  5 of  which  the  openings 
before  and  behind  are  named  noftrils. 

The  anterior  noftrlls  are  completed  by  at 
lead  four  cartilages,  which  have,  by  their 
claffcicity,  an  excellent  eifedt  to  elude  violence. 
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Through  the  anterior  noftrlls  the  common 
inteojuments  are  inllcdtcd,  and  line  the  whole 
iiafal  cavity  witli  its  linuiles  and  ceils,  under 
the  name  of  Slineider’s  membrane  (mcmbrana 
Shneideriana)  5 and  tliroug'h  the  pollerior  ones 
are  continuou-.  with  tlioie  of  the  fauces. 

It  was  noticed  in  the  Neurology,  that  the 
firft  pair  of  nerves,  having  defcended  tliiough 
the  holes  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  became  the 
or2;an  of  fineUino*,  anti  hence  tlie  name. 

For  this  purpole  the  olfactory  nerves  arc 
expanded  under  very  ilelicate  and  Ipecial  mo- 
dification, principally  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
nafal  cavity,  and  interwoven  with  the  nafal 
integuments. 

The  liniufj  membranes  of  the  nofe  are  ob-< 
vioufly  very  vafcular  : their  numerous  arteries 
are  derived  from  the  external  carotids  ; hence 
haemorrhage  from  this  furface  (epiltaxis)  often 
happens  ; and  not  feldom  relieves  or  prevents 
difeafe  in  the  head,  &c,  depending  on  ple- 
thora. 

Wiieii  the  epi  (taxis  is  fb  abundant  as  to  re- 
quire to  be  fupprcfled,  it  has  been  propoied  to 
plug'  up  the  noitrils,  which  is  a very  practica- 
ble idea. 

The  fliperior  portion  of  the  naflil  mem- 
brane is  much  covered  with  glands  that  fur- 
nilli  the  mucus  or  pituita  ; on  this  account  by 
fome  named  pituitary  membrane. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  polypus,  often 
met  with  in  the  nofe,  is  an  induration  and  tu- 
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monr  of  one  or  more  of  thefc  gLiiicls,  feme- 
wh.it  ill  the  iHlc  of  fchirrus. 

Hairs  are  imolaiucd  in  the  anterior  noflrils, 
of  Ihch  form  and  difpolition  as  to  prevent  the 
admidion  of  the  more  palpable  matters,  with 
the  air,  in  inlpiration. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
frontal  linulles,  communicating  wdth  the  ctli- 
moidal  cells,  open  into  the  (iiperior  part  of 
the  nafal  cavity  ; and  the  Ijihenoidal  ones 
above  and  behind  \ and  the  maxillary  ones  la- 
terally. 

Thefe  lafl:  have  their  orihees  htuated  be- 
tween the  oda  fpongiofa,  and  are  about  the 
fizc  of  a tranfverfe  feclion  of  a goofe-quill,  and 
accedible  to  the  probe  and  perforator,  when 
obi1;ru(d:ed  ; a circumftance  to  w^hich  furgeons 
feem  not  to  have  paid  fiifHcicnt  attention  ; for 
they  have  generally  ordered  the  maxillary 
linns  to  be  perforated  from  a fbeket  of  a tooth, 
or  the  external  furface. 


'The  Mouth, 

The  integuments  are  inhered  over  the  lips, 
where  they  become  very  delicate,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  numerous  vellels,  acquire  a florid 
colour. 

Under  this  modification  the  Integuments 
line  the  infide  of  tlie  cheeks,  and  reach  the 
alveolary  procefies  of  both  jaws  \ at  the  ante- 

•N  3 
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r’lor  part  of  wlilch,  near  the  roots  of  the  incl- 
for  teeth,  two  cluplicatiires  are  formed,  ur.der 
the  name  of  frasnula  labiorum  ; tlicy  then 
beco  ne  thick  and  denfe,  are  called  o unis 

^ • O 

(o-inglva?)  and  cover  the  procefles  laib named, 
haviiio-  perforations,  except  in  infaTicy,  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  teeth,  with  which  there  is 
often  a very  dole  adhefion. 

From  the  alveolary  procefs  of  the  under 
jaw  the  integuments  are  continued  over  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth  to  the  tongue,  forming 
with  the  under  part  of  it  a duplicature,  called 
fraeiium  linguae,  which  is  fbmetimes  fb  narrow 
and  extended  forwards  as  to  prevent  fucking. 
''Ihis  requires  incilion. 

The  integuments  cover  the  tongue  entirely, 
exhibitinp;  a longitudinal  line  on  the  middle  <?f 
its  upper  furface  that  leads  to  a foramen  coe- 
cuiii  or  lacuna  near  its  root. 

The  lingual  nerves,  particularly  the  ninth 
pair,  peculiarly  modified,  are  bellowed  on  the 
integuments  of  the  tongue,  and  become  the 
organs  of  tafle  ; the  prominent  extremities  of 
thefe  nerves,  called  papilla?,  can  be  ealily  di- 
flinguilhcd  in  many  animals. 

Tlie  tongue,  almoll  entirely  a mulcular 
organ,  is  capable  of  motion  in  every  direction  ; 
and  hence  becomes  immenfely  important  in 
mallication,  articulation,  See. 

The  integuments  from  tlie  upper  gum  line 
the  olTeous  palate,  and  are  denfe  and  corm- 
gated  till  they  arrive  at  the  foft  and  move- 
able 
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able  palate,  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  the 
under  part  oF  which  they  completely  inveft, 
joining'  behind  with  tliofe  of  the  nofe,  which 
cover  its  upper  part. 

The  mouth  may  be  conlidered  to  terminate 
in  the  contraiflion  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
mentioned  in  the  Myology  under  the  name  of 
ifthmus  fauciciim. 

In  the  triangular  (paces  in  the  hides  of  the 
iflhmus  faucicum,  between  the  lateral  arches, 
arc  lodged  two  flat  glands  of  the  compound 
and  mucus  kind,  named  tonhls  (am\gdal£e). 

The  furface  of  the  tonhl  turned  to  the 
ifthmus  is  cellular,  and  formed  into  lacuna?, 
in  which  the  excreting'  duffs  would  feem  to 
open  ; and  the  wTolc  is  covered  by  the  inte- 
guments of  the  mouth,  pading  on  to  the 
fauces. 

The  tonfils  are  frequently  the  feat  of'  in- 
flammation (cynanche  ton(illaris)  ; of  vene- 
real fecondary  ulcer  ; and  of  Ichirrus,  that  re- 
quires excihon. 


^he  Fauces. 


That  cavitv  included  between  the  ifthmus 

j 

faucium  and  the  oppoiite  cervical  vertebrae,  is 
called  fauces.  It  is  bounded  on  the  lides  by 
the  cai'otid  arteries  and  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
above  by  the  cuneiform  proceis  of  the  occipi- 
tal 
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tal  bone,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  /|)lie- 
noidal  one. 

The  fauces  are  lined,  and  chiefly  fonncd 
by  the  integuments  cominucd  from  the  mouth 
and  nofe,  io  as  to  rcfenible,  when  ciiiengaged, 
a memln-anous  bag  with  feven  openings,  viz. 
the  poiterior  nares,  the  Euflachian  tubes,  the 
iiflimus  faucium,  pharynx,  and  glottis. 

’'I' he  faucial  furface  abounds  with  mucous 
glands  or  follicules,  part  of  which  can  be  feen 
from  the  mouth,  d’hey  are  frequently  aflecled 
by  venereal  ulcer,  which  1 have  feen  reach  the 
adjacent  vertebrae  ; and,  in  one  inflance,  pro- 
duce anchylofis. 

It  w^ill  now  be  undcrflood,  that  a probe  or 
tube  may  be  introduced  by  the  noflrils  to  the 
fauces,  oefbphagus,  and  flomach  ; as  alfb  by 
the  mouth  to  thefe  organs,  and  additionally  to 
the  trachea.  Thefe  fad:s  demand  every  at- 
tention from  the  ingenious  pradiitioner. 


The  Common  Integuments . 

The  common  integuments,  coverings,  or 
involucra  of  the  various  organs  forming  the 
animal  bflem,  are  membranous  fubftances, 
and  are, 

1 Cellular  fubftance, 

2 True  Ikin, 

3 Reticular  membrane. 

Scarf- fkin. 


Cellular 
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Cellular  Sub  fiance. 

The  cellular  or  fatty  liibftaiice  or  mem- 
brane (tela  celluofa,  membrana  adipo(a)  is 
iituated  immediately  within  the  true  Ikin. 

This  fulhlance  is  not  a limple  lamina  ; on 
the  contrary,  it  is  varioudy  comj^ounded,  and 
in  g^eneral  formed  into  cells  that  contain  for 
the  mod:  part  an  oil  (adcps)  ; hence  tlie  name. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  varioully  abun- 
dant, and  appears  obvioufly  under  different 
modifications.  The  cells  mutindly  communi- 
cate, and,  with  few  exceptions,  contain  oil 
which  they  feem  to  prepare  in  confequence  of 
a glandular  power ; at  lealt  no  other  organs 
capable  to  do  tliis  have  been  pointed  out. 

Procelles,  as  they  may  be  called,  from  this 
membrane  link  between  all  the  included  parts, 
and  even  their  fibres  with  little  exception  ; fb 

jk. 

that  it  may  not  abfiirdly  be  conlidered  as  a 
general  cement  or  connecling  medium. 

The  great  comparative  bulk  and  extent  of 
this  fubftance  in  health,  may  be  conceived  of 
from  the  fiirinking  that  is  produced  in  many 
dileafes  ; for  the  abundance  of  the  oil  gives 
corpulence,  and  the  contrary,  emaciation,  and 
confequently  the  facies  Ilippocratica. 

Nature  has  wifely  prevented,  by  a diverfity 
in  the  ll:ru6ture,  the  accumulation  of  oil  in 
thefe  parts  where  it  would  be  inconvenient 
and  hurtful  • the  eye- lids,  genitals,  t^c. 


It 
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Tills  oil  is  alledgecl,  with  confiderable  proba- 
bility, to  be  an  iniernal  flock  of  food  or  nutri- 
tious matter  on  which  the  abfbrbents  may 
feize  in  cafe  of  necefllty  ; and  hence  the  lud- 
den  leannefs  when  coitinion  food  is  denied. 

'I'he  blood- veflels  are  minutely  ramified 
upon  the  cells  of  this  fubflance  ; the  arterial 
ones,  no  doubt,  perform  the  fecretion  of  the 
oil. 

The  cells  are  frequently  the  feat  of  difeafe : 

1 Inflammation,  which  readily  becomes  fup- 

purative,  and  more  or  lefs  deflroys  its  tex- 
ture : ' 

2 Dropfy  (anafarca)  in  which,  when  partial, 
the  fluid  tranfudes  from  one  place  to  another, 
according  to  fiiuation  ; it  always  podefics  the 
lowed : 

3 Haematocele,  ecchymofis,  thrombus,  or 
tumour  occaiioiied  by  extravalalcd  blood  ; 

4 Einph>  fema,  pneumatofis,  or  fwelling 
caufed  by  extravafated  air,  which  fbmetimes 
has  become  general. 

'The  fuilden  difappearance  of  fbme  of  thofe 
rwelliiigs,  is  a proof  that  many  abfbrbents  ori- 
ginate from  the  ceils. 

The  medullary  membrane  wiihin  the  bones, 
feems  to  be  very  (imilar  to  the  adipofe  fub- 
flance, and  has  been  obferved  to  fiifler  the 
like  changes  by  difeafe. 


True 
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I'riie  Skin, 

The  true-lkin  (cntis  vcra)  fituatecl  immc- 
iliatdy  on  the  outlicle  of  the  cellular  rneni- 
brane,  is  the  principal  integument.  It  is  a 
liiigle  membrane  of  various  dcnlity  and  modi-, 
fication  ; and,  behdes  the  membranous  fibres, 
which  are  intricately  interwoven,  and  feem  to 
run  in  every  direAlon,  it  confifts  of 

1 Blood- vefids,  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
varioufly  difpeiTed  ; fome  of  the  extreme  ar- 
teries it  would  feeiTi  terminate  on  the  furface 
by  open  mouths,  fb  as  to  be  called  exhalants 
(vafa  exhalantia)  : 

2 Lymphatic  veflels,  of  which  a great  num- 
ber originate  from  the  cutaneous  lurfaci',  as 
appears  by  many  fabls — Inoculation,  mercu- 
lial  inunction.  See.  : 

3 Nerves,  which  give  acute  fenfiblllty,  and 
in  many  places  appear  in  the  form  of  points 
or  papillae  : 

4 Glands,  which  are  various  in  kind,  and 
exceedingly  numerous,  as  is  fliewn  by  their 
fecretions.  It  is  probable  that  the  eruptive 
dileafes  take  their  puflular  form  from  being 
principally  feated  in  thefe. 

The  inward  numerous  and  important  pro- 
cefles  or  infleblions  of  this  extenlive  membrane 
have  been  occalionally  deferibed. 


VoL.  II.  ‘ 
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Reticular  Membrane* 

This  delicate  fubftance  (corpus  reticulare 
Malpio-hi)  is  expanded  along*  the  external  fur- 
face  of  the  true  Ikin  ; and  is  deferibed  as  hav- 
ing mclhes  that  correfjiond  to  the  papilla?.  It 
is  the  feat  of  the  diferiiiiiiiatino;  colour  in  the 
negroe. 

It  may  be  a peculiar  modification  of  the 
cellular  fubftance,  forming  the  connection- of , 
the  true  and  fcaif  Ikins,  between  which  it  is 
fituated.  In  the  eryfipelatous  inflammation  it 
becomes  the  feat  of  effufion,  which,  when  con- 
fiderable,  produces  velication  or  blifter. 

Scarf  Skin* 

The  fcarf-fkin  or  cuticle  (cuticula,  epider- 
mis) is  the  moft  ruperhcial  integument.  It  is 
eahly  feparated  from  the  reft  by  epifpaftics, 
putrefaction,  &c.  and  appears  to  be  afingle  la- 
mina of  various  denlity,  in  which  no  fibres  or 
veflels  can  be  traced.  It  has  been  fiippoled  to 
be  made  up  of  minute  fcales. 

Tdie  exhedant  and  abforbent  veftcls  necef- 
farily  have  orifices  in  the  fcarf-lkin,  through 
which  the  perfpiration  and  abfoibtion  take 
place  ; thefe  are  commonly  called  pores  of  the 
fldn,  and  are  confequently  very  numerous. 

It  is  as  devoid  of  nerves  as  of  veftels,  and 
therefore  has  no  fenflbility  ; on  the  contrary  it 
feems  intended  to  obfeure  the  fenfation  of  the 
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true  (kin,  whicli  otherwife  would  be  intole- 
rable, and  dcftmctive  of  our  couimerce  with 
fuiTOunding  bodies. 

It  (eems  bio-bly  probable  that  this  almoft 
unorganized  covering  is  nothing  eUe  than  the 
expanded  extremities  or  orifices  of  the  amaz- 
ing! v numerous  veflels,  that  begin  from,  or 
end  on  the  furface. 


The  Hairs  and  Nails, 

Hairs  abound  varioufly  over  the  furface  of 
the  integuments,  and  feem  to  be  intended  for 
protection. 

The  nails  are  placed  on  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  toes.  ' 

Thefe  fubftances  follow  the  fate  of  the 
fcarf-lkin,  efpecially  when  atfechled  by  putre- 
faction, and  confequently  fall  oft  with  it ; on 
this  account  fome  liave  fuppofed  them  to  be 
produced  by  it.  It  leems,  however,  to  be 
more  confcipaneous  to  analogy  to  regard  them 
as  partaking  conliderably  of  a vegetable  na- 
ture, and  confequently  maintaining  a connec- 
tion with  the  integuments  and  body  in  gene- 
ral, like  plants. with  the ‘foil. 

It  may  be  a deduction  from  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  hair,  nail,  horn,  hoof,  beak, 
claw,  feather,  fin,  fcale,  prickle,  and  whale- 
bone, are  fpecics  or  varieties  of  one  vegeto- 

O 2 ammal 
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aniinul  plant  ; ami  their  cliveriity  referable  to 
general  and  Ipecific  qualities. 

T'lie  colour  Teems  to  depend  on  the  kind  and 
arrangement  of  the  imerltitial  maiter,  which 
is  accordingly  fulceptible  of  change  more  or 
leis  fuddenly. 

The  integuments  thus  a]:>pear  to  be  molf 
excellently  calcukit'cd  to  be  the  Turface  of  our 
fydeni,  by  which  the  due  intercourle  and  con- 
nedlion  with  external  bodies  is  formed. 

It  is  evident  that  no  fubilance  can  be  find 
to  liave  entered  the  l}lfem  while  it  is  limply 
in  contact  with  or  lies  on  the  integuments  ; 
as  is  tlie  cafe  with  the  food  in  the  Ifomach  and 
inteffine,  air  in  the  lungs,  See. 

By  any  didending  power  atding  Tiowly  the 
integuments  may  be  mucli  flretched,  as  hap- 
pens in  pregnancy,  dropfy,  and  fubcutaneous 
tumour  in  general ; and  the  vefTels  acquire  a 
proportioned  lize.  They  gradually  recover 
their  proper  dimenfions  when  the  didending 
caufe  is  removed,  provided  they  have  not  be- 
come highly  morbid.  This  circunidance 
Tliould  prevent  the  furgeon  from  cutting  off  any 
part  of  them  unnecedarily  in  his  various  opera- 
tions ; on  the  contrary  they  ought  to  be  care- 
fully and  proportionally  preferved  in  the  am- 
putations ; becaufe  a fpeedv  cicatrization  en- 
tirely depends  on  them.  In  a proper  attention 
to  this  circLimdance  conlids  a chief  modern 
improvement  in  furgery. 


ADENOLOGY, 


ADEXOLOCY. 


}T  has  been  premifed  that  Adenology  treats 
of  the  j^landular  lyftcin,  which  coniifts  at 
kail  of 

/ 

I Simple 
2 Compound 
3 Conglobate 

A fimple  gland  or  follicle  (gland ula  (im- 
plex) is  formed  by  an  artery,  peculiarly  modi- 
fied to  convey  the  blood  and  make  a fecre- 
tion,  and  a vein  to  reconvey  the  blood,  after 
the  fecretion  has  taken  place,  to  the  common 
mafs  ; and  an  excreting  dud:  or  cavity,  to 
carry  off  or  contain  the  lecreted  matter. 
Thefe  glands  are  for  the  moft  part  fmall. 
A compound  gland  (glandula  compofita  vel 
conglomerata)  confifts  of  many  fimple  glan- 
dules, that  receive  their  blood  from  the  fame 
fburce,  and  have  a common  excreting  dud  or 
duds,  conftituted  by  a (mall  one  fent  out  from 
each  glandule. 

Many  of  thefe  glands  are  of  great  (ize  ; as 
the  liver  and  pancreas. 


A con** 
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A conglobate  gland  (glandula  conglobata) 
is  pervaded  by  one  or  more  lymphatic  velbel ; 
and  does  not  feeiii  to  perform  any  lecretion, 
at  lead:  no  excreting  vedels  have  been  pointed 
out  as  ifluing  from  it,  unlels  the  lymphatics 
be  re«:arded  as  fiich. 

The  number  of  conglobate  glands  is  ex- 
ceeding great,  and  their  lize  is  various. 

The  o'lands  have  been  called  accordino;  to 

O O 

the  matters  ( which  are  conliderably  numerous) 
they  prepare  ; falivary,  biliary,  &c. 

The  limple  glands  are  copioufly  difperfed 
over  the  integuments,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
and  are  chiefly  ot  the  lebaceous  and  mucous 
kinds ; and  named,  from  lituation,  lingual,  la- 
bial, &c, 

Difeale  loon  interrupts  the  fiincflions  of 
thele  glands  ; therefore  the  fagacious  phyli- 
cian  pays  due  attention  to  the  ftate  of  the 
Ikin,  tongue,  See. 

The  large  compound  glands  arc  placed 
wherever  a great  lecretion  is  vs^anted  : thus  the 
lachrymal  glands  are  devoted  to  the  e^^es ; the 
]3arotid,  maxillary,  and  fubdino^al  ones  to  the 
mouth  5 and  the  liver  and  pancreas  to  the  in- 
teftine. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  a bilobular  mafs  ; the 
Body  or  middle  is  fltiiated  on  the  inferior  part 
.of  the  larynx,  while  the  lobes,  one  on  each 
fide,  ftretch  down  on  the  lides  of  the  trachea, 
fbmetimes  nearly  to  the  fternum  : excreting 
ducTts  have  not  been  dilcovered.  It  receives 

its 
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its  blood  from  the  fuperlor  and  inferior  thy- 
roid arteries,  mentioned  in  the  Angiology. 

'rhe  middle  part  of  this  gland  is  generally 
'wounded  in  the  operation  called  bronchotomy, 
and  a brllk  hicnnorrhage  enfues,  which,  if  cir- 
cumftances  permit,  ought  to  be  reflrained  be- 
fore the  trachea  be  opened,  for  the  molf  ob- 
vious reafbn. 

The  mammae,  or  breads,  more  or  lefs  py- 
ramidal ami  prominent  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  cheft,  are  collections  of  milk- glands. 

The  numerous  glands  are  connected  by 
vedels  and  cellular  fubftance. 

I'lie  cellular  fubllance  forms  a kind  of  in- 
veffcment  or  c^^d  about  them,  loofely  attached 
to  the  contiguous  mufcle,  fo  as  to  permit  a 
degree  of  gliding.  It  adheres  more  clolely  to 
the  *m teguments,  particularly  the  areola  or 
dilk,  about  the  nipple  (papilla) . 

The  nipple  is  a bundle  of  the  trunks  of 
the  excreting  dueds  of  the  milk-glands  ; it 
contains  about  twenty,  and  Cannes  in  its  top 
the  like  number  of  correfponding  orifices. 
The  cellular  matter  binding  them  together  is 
peculiarly  eladic,  and,  by  corrugating  them, 
performs  in  fome  degree  the  fundfion  of  a 
valve,  preventing  fome  what  the  efcape  of  the 
milk. 

The  didc  abounds  obvioudy  with  febaceoiis 
, glands  for  protedlion. 

The  milk  glands  begin  to  be  evolved  about 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years,  in  this 

climate 
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climate,  and  give  proportional  lize  to  tlic 
breafts. 

T'he  mammary  and  epigaftric  arteries  fur- 
nifli  blood  to  the  glands. 

Their  abfbrbent  vciicls  run  throiiph  nume- 

O 

rous  conglobate  glands  to  the  axillary  ones. 

Thefe  organs  are  by  fuiK^tion  interefted  in 
parturition  and  its  confequences. 

On  account  of  the  Imallnefs  and  intricacy 
of  the  glandular  vcflels,  obilrud:ioii  and  dileafe 
frequently  exift  in  them  ; therefore  the  prad;i- 
tioner  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  vv  ith  their 
ftructure  and  fituation. 

The  mammary  glands  frequently  become 
fchirrous,  efpecially  in  the  female,  in  the  decline 
of  life.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
the  milk  or  lymphatic  glands  are  primarily  af- 
fected ; but  in  the  advanced  fchirrous  ftate 
both  certainly  become  morbid  ; and  when  ef- 
fuhon  happens,  the  acrid  matter  is  readily  con- 
veyed by  the  numerous  abforbents  to  the  axil- 
lary glands,  which  in  confequence  become^en- 
1 irged,  and  equally  difeafed  ; and  frorr  thefe 
it  is  extended  to  others,  and  to  the  fyftem  at 
large. 

The  true  and  fafe  plan  of  treatment  of  fuch 
difeafe  is  to  remove  it  completely  by  amputa- 
tion : this,  experience  has  fully  Hiewn.  Obvi- 
oufly,  therefore,  the  fooner  the  better  ; for  after 
the  axillary  glands  are  alfe(h:cd  the  event  be- 
comes exceedingly  doubtful,  and,  indeed,  the 
execution  of  the  plan  often  impracSlicable. 

T II  E 
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The  Bloods 

IT  was  obferved  in  the  introdii(5lion,  that 
the  blood  is  that  fluid  which  naturally  fills 
and  is  circulated  in  the  arteries  and  veins. 


Senjible  Qualities, 

1 Colour:  this  is  generally  red. 

2 Tafte  : this  is  bland. 

3 Temperature  : this  is  about  ninety- fix 
depTees  of  Fa  r enh  ei  t^s  thermometer. 

O 

4 Qiiantity  : this  is  various  ; in  an  adult  it 
has  been  fiippofed  to  be  about  fifty  pounds. 


Compofition, 

The  blood  is  a heterogenous  mafs,  as  ap-« 
pears  by  its  decompofition,  which  is 

1 Spontaneous, 

2 Chemical. 

By  fpontaneous  decompofition  are  obtained, 

1 Halitus, 

2 Craflamentum, 

3 Serum, 
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Halit  US. 

The  halitiis  is  the  fleam  or  vapour  that  Is 
ex'ialecl  from  newly  cxtravafated  blood.  It 
is  comparatively  in  finall  quantity  ; its  fmell 
is  betwixt  that  of  urine  and  f'wcat. 

Cr  a jf amentum. 

T"he  crafTamentum  is  the  cake,  grume,  or 
coagulated  part  tliat  is  lowed  in  a quantity  of 
cold  blood,  which  therefore  appears  to  be 
heavied. 

This  fiibdance  confids  of 

1 Clobul  es, 

2 Coagulable  lymph. 

Globules, 

The  globules  are  generally  red,  and  not- 
withdanding  the  name  are  not  fj3herical,“but 
rather  fpherules  very  much  comprefled.  It 
fccms  probable  that  they  are  conliderably  or- 
, ganizcd,  for  in  each  a finall  pcirticle  is  vifiblc, 
whicli  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  a 
vedcle. 

'rlie  diameter  of  a globule  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  the  3240  part  of  an  inch,  and  is, 
notwithdanding,  fpecihcally  heavier  than  wa- 
ter or  femin. 
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1'he  ])roportion  of  the  reel  particles  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  blood  is  various,  and  may 
be  coniidered  to  be  gTeatefl;  in  the  riorid  and 
fanguiiie  fubject. 


Coagulahle  Lymph* 

The  coagulahle  lymph  is  a whitifli  and  glii" 
tinous  matter  that  has  a ftrong  tendency  to  be- 
come folk],  or  coagulate,  efpecially  when  ex- 
travafated  ; and  thus  is  ealily  obtained  by  it- 
felf. 

It  is  this  remarkable  tendency  to  become 
folid  that  gives  the  following  pha^nomena  : 

1 The  general  and  feemingly  uniform  but 
temporary  coagulation  of  newly  eflufed  blood  : 

2 The  formation  of  the  craflamentum ; 
Avhich  probably  happens  in  conlequence  of  the 
ferum  being  fqueezed  out  by  the  adunation  of 
this  matter  while  it  entangles  the  red  part : 

3 The  wdiitiili  cruft  or  buff  that  often  co- 
vers the  upper  part. of  the  craflamentum,  and 
is  frequently  of  great  thicknefs  and  folidity  : 

4 The  concretions  (polypi)  often  difeo- 
vered  in  the  great  veflels  after  death,  of  w hich 
they  have  been  flippofed  to  be  the  caufe  : 

y The  laminated  condition  of  the  contents 
of  aneur/fm  often  met  with  : 

6 The  appearance  of  thread-like  or  worm- 
like fiibftances,  when  flowing  blood  is  mixed 
with  heated  water ; 

P 2 
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7 The  i])ontaiieous  (lopping  of  hsemorrhagc 
from  the  (mailer  vchels  : 

% The  foi'iiiadon  of  the  mole  or  falle  con- 
ception (mola) . 


T^he  Serum. 

The  femin  is  the  greenidi,  bluifli,  or  water- 
like fluid  that  floats  above  and  about  the  cra(^ 
famentum  in  extravafated  blood  properly  cir- 
cumftanced. 

This  fluid,  often  called  ferofity,  contains, 

1 Gluten,  coag'ulable  by  heat,  in  great 
proportion  ; 

2 Salt,  chiefly  of  the  neutral  and  muriatic 
kind,  in  fin  all  quantity  : 

3 Water,  various  as  to  proportion. 

In  fome  inftances  it  has  been  obferved  to  be 
white. 


By  chemical  decompofition  or  analyfisj 
blood  is  reduced  into 

1 Volatile  alkali  \ 

2 Water ; 

3 Empyreumatic  oil ; 

4 Coal  (caput  mortuum)  ; which  contains 
neutral  fait,  earth,  and  fome  particles  a(Fe«5ted 
by  the  magnet. 
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The  rpontaneous  decompofition  of  the 
blood  is  the  mod:  fatisfai^tory  ; becaufe,  by  re- 
uniting the  halitus,  See,  we  in  Ibme  meafure 
reproduce  blood,  which  in  no  degree  hap- 
pens by  mixing  the  produd:s  ot  the  chemical 
one.  Intleed  thele  are  the  fame,  only  varied 
in  jiroportion,  whether  a whole  animal  or  any 
of  its  parts  be  liibjecftcd  to  this  analyiis. 

A general  coiiclulion  is,  that  the  blood  is  a 
peculiar  flaid  not  to  be  produced  by  art,  nor 
indeed  by  nature,  as  far  as  appears,  except  by 
what  may  be  called  the  animal  procefs,  to  be 
afterwards  conGdered. 

There  (eems  to  be  no  rcalbn  to  conclude, 
liiice  the  blood  is  a compound  and  feemingly 
organized  fluid,  that  it  may  not  occafionally 
be  the  feat  of  tlifeafe  in  the  firft  inftance. 

Eveiy  one  knows  that  great  liasmorrhage 
is  followed  inllantly  by  weaknefs  or  death. 
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PHYSIOLOGY^ 


Hysiology  confiders  the  body  as  ani- 


mated or  living,  and  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain the  actions  or  functions  of  the  various 
organs,  delcribed  by  anatomy,  that  conftitute 
the  phacnomena  or  lymptoms  of  life. 

As  the  fuinSlions  in  every  inftance  depend 
on  the  mechanifm  or  ftruc^ure  of  the  organs 
(for  they  are  invariably  affedied  by  ev  ry 
caiilc  that  affed:s  this)  ; it  is  a neceflary  confe- 
quence  that  life  is  not  a principle  fiipcradded 
to  organization,  but  the  elfec^f  of  it ; therefore 
we  may  fafely  regard  the  terms,  life,  vitality, 
vital  principle,  living  principle,  excitability,  Scc» 
as  fynonymous,  and  exprefling  a conditicn  of 
the  organs  only* 


Life 


It 
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It  farther  follows,  that  as  perfect  organiza- 
tion is  the  immediate  fource  or  proximate 
cauie  of  life  mud  alio  be  that  of  health;  there- 
fore an  alteration,  derangement,  and  extinc- 
tion of  it  mufi:  be  that  of  dileale  and  death. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  phyfiologift  to 
comment  on  the  immortal  and  immaterial 
part  of  man,  commonly,  called  the  foul.  Mat- 
ter is  his  objed: : all  beyond  it  is  fitly  left  to 
tile  metaphyfician. 

All  the  fundions  either  immediately  fj^rlng 
fi’om  or  much  depend  on  the  nervous  i^ftem  ; 
which  every  circumftance  fliews  to  be  the 
principal  organ,  to  which  all  the  others  are  fiib- 
lervient,  like  fb  many  tools  or  inftrumcnts. 

The  brain  is  the  chief  part  of  the  nervous 
iyftem  ; but  the  human  brain  is  larger  than 
any  other ; and,  therefore,  if  it  be  admiflible 
to  confider  the  brain  as  tiie  animal,  man  is  the 
largeft  animal  in  the  creation  : for  the  fiipe- 
rior  bulk  of  the  whale,  elephant,  See,  arifes 
from  the  iDRrumentai*y  parts  of  their  bodies. 

Man  derives  his  fu|XTiority  ammig  animals, 
not  from  the  quantity  only,  but  alio  from  the 
quality  of  the  brain  ; for  the  fimilarity  of  its 
fubftance  in  all  animals,  as  far  as  iiifpcdion 
goes,  and  the  diverfily  of  its  powers  fliew  a 
generic  and  Ipeci'  c diftinction  ; tliat  is  to 
fliy,  there  is  an  ammgement  common  to 
brain  in  general,  and  modifications  of  this, 
correfponding  to  kinds,  fpecies,  and  indivi- 
duals. 
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The  Author  of  Nature  has  in  tlie  mod 
wonderful  manner  adapted  tlie  inlirumentary 
parts  of  every  animal  to  the  fpecixic  qualities 
of  the  brain  : thus  the  hands  of  a man  could 
]te  of  little  or  no  ule  to  the  liorfe  ; becaule 
the  equine  ftrudure  of  the  brain  dilqualifies 
him  from  duly  employing  them  y and  fb  of 
^ny  qthev  animal. 


Senfatlon, 

Experience  fiiews  that  fenfation  or  feeling- 
is  folely  a function  of  the  nervous  lyfbein,  and 
principally  relident  in  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  which  are  therefore  called  fentient ; 
for  if  the  nerves  of  any  part  be  deftroyed,  icn- 
fation  is  like  wile  deftroyed. 

It  is  in  general  necedary  that  the  fubftance 
to  bevfelt  Ihould  be  applied  more  orlcfs  clolely 
to  the  fentient  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

ImprelTions  thus  received  are  communicated 
to  the  fenlbrium  commune,  throuo-li  which 
alone,  it  feems  probable,  what  is  called  the 
lympathy  of  the  nerves  takes  place. 

Thus  it  feems  the  nerves  are  fb  many  pro- 
ductions from  the  fenforium  commune,  in- 
tended to  acd  as  feelers  to  receive  and  convey 
notices,  that  it  (the  animal)  may  acd  accord- 

i»g'y-  _ _ . 

The  mode  in  which  imprelTions  are  thus 
communicated  from  the  extremity  of  a nerve 
to  the  brain,  and  in  which  the  nerve  itfelf  is 

VoL,.  II.  ' O connected 
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connected  with  the  brain,  is  not  afcertained  ; 
we  mu(t  remain  contented  with  the  know^- 
ledoe  of  tile  fa6t  till  we  become  better  ac- 

O 

qnainted  with  the  mechanilm. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  been  very  generally  re- 
garded as  o-kiiidular,  and  capable  to  lecrete  a 
fubtile  matter  called  nervous  fiiiid  and  animal 
Ijiirits,  fuppoled  to  be  the  medium  of  the  in- 
tercourfe  in  quellion. 

All  nerves  are  not  fitted  to  receive  every 
occniTing  impreldion  properly,  and  therefore  -- 
we  obferve  that  certain  ones  are  devoted  to 
certain  impreffions,  called  organs  of  the  fenfes  t 
five  may  be  IpecihecL 

I Smelling, 

The  firft  pair  of  nerves  are  the  organ  of 
fmelling  (odoratus)  and  on  this  account  called 
olfactory.  They  are  fitted  by  their  organiza-  ' 
tion  to  be  imprefled  by  the  volatile  matter  that 
continaally  iflues  from  odoriferous  bodies,  and 

occafionallv  diffufed  in  air  that  is  inhaled  in 

•/ 

refpiration  \ with  much  propriety  therefore 

lituated 


* Natural  pliUofophy  informs  us,  that  all  animal  and  ve- 
getable bodies,  and  probably  all  or  mofl  other  bodies, 
while  expolcd  to  the  air,  are  continually  fending  forth 
effluvia  of  vail  fubtilty,  not  only  in  their  Rate  ol  life  and 
gi'owth,  but  in  their  llates  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion Thcfe  volatile  partiides  do  probably  repel  each 
other,  and  lo  fcatter  thendelves  in  the  air,  until  they  meet 
v/'ih  other  bodies  to  which  they  have  loine  chemical  affi- 

nity, 
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fknated  in  tlie  nafal  cavity,  where  they  are  at 
once  duly  expofed  to  the  iin])rep;natcd  air, 
.'ind  protected  from  rude  and  delirnctive  lub- 
Itances. 

Animals,  whole  fnhlidence  and  fifety  de- 
pend on  acLitcnels  of  thi.s  fenle,  have  the  nerves 
lar^e  and  the  olla  fpohgieda  much  convoluted, 
to  0*1  ve  them  lutKcieni  extenlion. 


2 Seeing. 

o 

The  fecond  pair  of  nerves  are  the  organ  of 
leeing  (vifhs)  and  therefore  named  optic,  and 
are  lb  delicately  conlfrufted  as  to  be  imprelled 
by  light,  one  of  the  molt  lubtilc  matters 
known 


nity,  and  with  which  they  unite,  and  form  new  concretes. 
All  the  fmell  of  plants,  and  of  other  bodies,  is  caufed  by 
thefe  volatile  parts,  and  is  iinelled  v/herever  they  are 
Icattered  in  the  air  : and  the  acuteneis  of  fmell  in  ibine 
animals,  Ihews  us,  that  thele  eiRuvia  Ipread  far,  and  mult 
be  inconceivably  lubtiie. Reid’s  Inquiry  into  the  Hu- 

man mind. 

* The  rays  of  light  which  minifter  to  this  fenfe,  and  of 
which,  without  it,  we  could  never  have  had  the  lealt  con- 
ception, are  the  molt  wonderful  and  a-ltonilhing  part  of 
the  inanimate  creation  We  mult  be  I'atisfied  ot  this,  if 
we  cenlidcr  their  extreme  minmenefs,  their  inconceivable 
velocity,  the  regular  variety  of  colours  they  exhibit^ 
the  in  variable  laws  according  to  which  they  are  aided 
upon  by  other  bodies,  in  their  reflections,  infleidions,  and 
.rtfraiftions,  without  the  lealt  change  of  their  original  pro- 
perties, and  the  facility  w.tii  which  they  pervade  bodies 
of  great  denlity,  and  of  the  i loieft  texture,  without  re* 
fiflance,  without  crowding  and  diltui  bing  one  another, 
without  giving  the  lealt  fenlible  impulfe  to  the  lightcll 
t)odies. — FvEid’s  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

. — 
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It  is  imnecefTary  to  fay,  that  the  body  fecii 
does  not  touch  the  optic  nerves  or  retinae;  tlte 
various  rays  refkYided  from  its  furface,  trani- 
mitted  ami  refracted  by  the  coats  and  hu- 
mours, imprels  the  reiina,  and  excite  vhion. 

Didinfl:  vidon  refiiks  from  the  meclianifni 
of  the  eye-balls  beino'  perfect ; for  if  tlie  reti- 
nre  be  not  duly  fenhble  the  pictures  will  not 
be  perceived  ; atid  if  the  crydaUine  humour  he 
too  1‘phc'rical,  or  the  contrary,  the  images  will 
fall  before  or  behind  the  retina?',  and  conle- 
qae]itlv  not  make  the  requilite  imprelhon. 

Phyhologills  liave  difputed  mucli  abcjut  the 
caule,  why  an  object  feen  with  both  eyes  fliould 
appear  (ingle  ? X'his  perhaps  happens  becaule 
with  refpect  to  tlie  ienfbrinni  the  two  optic 
nerves  being  of  the  fame  modifeation,  and  limi- 
larly  im]»'eiled  by  pictures  ot  one  objeft  falling 
on  correfponding  parts,  act  as  one  It  teems 
to  be  ealier  to  conceive  this  to  be  the  cate, 
than  that  one  object  feen  in  Inch  circumttancea 
thould  appear  double. 

* From  tliefe  phirnomenn,  nnd  from  ail  the  trials  I have 
been  able  to  make,  it  appears  evidently,  that  in  perfect 
Imman  eyes,  the  centres  of  the  twoVctincE  correipond  and 
harmonize  witH  one  another;  and  tltat  every  other  point 
in  one  retina,  doth  correipond  and  harmonize  with  the 
point  which  is  fimilarly  fituate  in  the  other  ; in  fiich  man- 
ner, that  pictures  falling  on  the  con  ei'ponding  points  of 
the  two  retinse,  Ihew  only  one  objedl,  even  when  there 
are  really  two  : and  picliiires  falling  upon  point^  of  the  re- 
tincE  which  do  not  correfpond,  ihew  us  tw'o  viiible  appear- 
ances. although  the  re  be  but  one  ol^ect.— Heid’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind. 
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It  is  no  eafy  taOc  to  explain  why  objects  ap- 
pear  not  inverted,  becaidc  tlielr  ])ictures  are 
al.va^s  inverted  at  the  retinae.  Are  we  to  refer 
tills  to  habit,  or  to  a law  of  nature  ? At  any 
r:itc  it  leenis  to  be  certain,  that  our  prccep- 
tions  by  the  eje  are  much  allifled  by  the  other 
I'enlcs,  and  by  experience 

3 Hearing* 

s 

The  fcventli  pair  of  nerves,  expanded  ill 
the- tympana  and  cavities  of  the  olla  tempo- 
rum,  are  the  organs  of  hearing,  therefore 
called  auditory. 

Hearing  rehilts  from  the  imprcfFion  of  the 
undulations  of  the  air,  or  iound  on  the  audi- 
tory nerves  ; to  collci^l:  and  dircGl  which,  the 
cartilaginous  parts  are  excellently  calculated  ; 

^ It  will-,  without  doubt,  be  allowed',  that  t fee  the 
\vhole  object  in  the  lame  manner  and  by  the  fame  law  by 
which  I ice  any  one  point  of  it.  Now,  I km  w it  to  be  a 
fact,  that,  in  direct  vilion,  I I’ee  every  point  of  the  obje<5t 
in  tire  right  line  that  j^alieth  from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to 
that  point  of  the  object : and  I know  liktwile,  from  op- 
tics, that  the  rays  oi  light  that  comes  to  the  centre  of  my 
eye,  palfes  on  to  the  retina  in  the  fame  direction.  Hence 
it  appears  to  be  a fa6f,  that  every  point  ^ef  the  object  is: 
feen  in  the  dire<^tion  of  a right  line  pafling  from  the  pic- 
ture of  that  point  on  the  retina  through  the  centre  of  the 
eye.  As  this  is  a fa6t  that  holds  univerlally  and  invari- 
ably, it  mull:  cither  be  a law  of  nature,  or  the  necelfary 
confequence  of  fome  more  general  law  of  nature.  And> 
according  to  the  jult  rules  of  philofophiling,  we  may  hold 
it  lor  a law  of  nature,  until  fome  more  genet  al  law  be  dif- 
covered,  whereof  it  is  a necelfary  confequence,  which  I 
iiilpecl  can  never  be  done,— -Ilyin’s  Inquiry. 
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in  many  animals  they  poircfs  exquifitc  motion, 
lo  as  to  be  inftantly  turned  in  any  direblion 

The  membranes  of  the  drums  are  ol^vioufly 
intended  to  moderate  tlie  waves  of  found,  that 
they  may  not  act  too  rudely  and  deflroy  the 
delicate  nervous  matter. 

Water  is  a mecfium  of  found,  as  appears 
from  various  experiments,  and  the  ears  of 
fillies. 


4 7* a fling. 

The  ninth  or  lingual  pair  of  nerves,  ex-- 
panded  on  the  tongue,  eonllitute  the  organ  of 
tailing. 

This  organ  is  imprefied  by  the  fapor  of 

* Sounds  have  probably  no  lefs  variety  of  modifica- 
tions, than  either  talles  or  odours.  For,  founds  dif- 

fer in  tone.  The  ear  is  capable  of  perceiving  four  or  five 
hundred  variations  of  tone  in  found,  and  probably  as  many 
different  degrees  of  ffrength ; by  combining  thefe  we 
have  above  twenty  tho'uland  fimple  founds  that  differ 
either  in  rone  or  flrength,  fuppofing  every  tone  to  be  per- 
fect. But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  to  make  a perfect 
tone,  a great  many  undulations  of  elallic  air  are  required, 
which  muff  all  be  of  equal  duration  and  extent,  and  fol- 
lov/  one  another  with  perfeH  regularity  ; and  each  undu- 
lation muff  be  made  up  of  the  advance  and  recoil  of  innii- 
mfcrable  particles  of  elaftic  air,  whofe  motions  are  all  uni- 
form in  direHion,  force,  and  time.  Hence  we  may  eafily 
conceive  a protligious  variety  in  the  fame  tone,  arifmg 
Irom  irregularities  of  it,  cccafioned  by  the  conffitution, 
figure,  fituation,  or  manner  of  tli  iking  the  foiicrous  body  : 
from  the  conffitution  of  the  claffic  medium,  or  its  being 
diffurbed  by  other  motions ; aad  from  the  conffitution  of 
the  ear  itlelf,  upon  which  the  iinpreffion  is  made.— Reid’s 
Inquiry. 

bodies^ 
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bodies  : an  active  matter  more  or  lefs  folable 
in  tlie  fabva 

Tailing,  like  the  other  fenfes,  is  varioufly 
acute  in  different  animals,  and  in  all  is  obvi- 
oully  intended  to  guard  the  entrance  ol  tlie 
alimentary  canal,  and  in  general  it  may  be 
trailed. 

5 7'ouching* 

The  cutaneous  nerves,  formed  into  papilla?, 
arc  the  organ  of  touch,  which  is  very  gene- 
rally diffuted  over  the  Ilirface  of  the  whole 
body ; but  is  mod;  acute  and  didintd;  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  and  toes,  elpecially  the 
former. 

Solid  bodies,  which  make  comparatively  a 
rude  impredlon,  and  miglit  therefore  dellrdy 
the  more  delicate  organs,  are  the  object  of 
this  fenle. 

The  acutenefs  of  touch  greatly  depends  on 
the  Hate  of  tlie  fcarf-lkin,  w'luch  is  Ilretched 

* It  is  probable  that  every  thing  tliat  alFedls  the  tafle, 
is  in  lome  degree  ioluble  in  tlie  laiiva.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable how  any  thing  dionld  enter  readily,  and  of  its 
own  accord,  as  it  were,  into  the  pores  of  the  tongue,  pa- 
late, and  fauces,  unlefs  it  had  fbine  chemical  affinity  to  that 
liquor  witli  which  thele  pores  are  always  replete.  It  is 
therefore  an  admirable  contrivance  of  nature,  that  the  or- 
gans of  tafte  fhould  always  be  moill  with  a liquor  which  is 
lb  univerfal  a menftruum,  and  which  deferves  to  be  exa- 
mined more  than  it  hath  been  hitherto,  both  in  that  capa- 
city, and  as  a medical  unguent.  Nature  teaches  dogs,  and 
ather  animals,  to  ufe  it  in  this  lalf  way ; and  its  Inbfer- 
viency  both  to  tafle  and  digeition,  dicwsits  efficacy  in  flic 
former. — Reid’s  Inquiry. 

Iliic 
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like  a vail  over  the  nervous  papillae  ; there- 
fore wherever  this  is  extremely  delicate,  ien- 
fibilicy  is  greateil,  and  vice  vcrla. 

ConfcloufiK'fs « 

The  brain  in  general,  but  more  efj)eclally 
the  medullary  part  of  it,  appears  from  every 
fad:  and  experiment  to  be  tlie  organ  of  the 
internal  fenles  (lenfus  interiii)  conlcioufhels, 

The  intercourle  between  this  lupreme  or- 
gan and  external  objects,  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  fentient  nerves  ; that  is  to  lay,  all  im- 
predions  made  on  the  latter  excite  corrdpond- 
ing  lenfations  in  the  former. 

The  follovving  opinions  on  this  fubjed;  are 
not  eafily  underdood  : 

As  the  nervous  {yftem  is  the  medium  In- 
terpofed  betvyeeu  the  living  principle  and  the 
feveral  organs  vdiich  compote  the  bodies  of 
animals,  an  exad  knowledge  of  its  drudure 
and  fundions  mud  appear  to  the  philolopher, 
as  well  as  to  the  phydician,  of  high  importance 
in  the  dudy  of  nature 

Bat  although,  beyond  the  place  at  wliicli 
a nerve  is  cut,  or  in  a member  amputated, 
wound  does  not  excite  pain ; yet,  in  conle- 
quence  of  that  wound,  effeds  follow'  which  we 
eaunot  account  for  on  mechanical  principles. 

* Dr.  jMomro’s  Nervous  Syftem,  p.  i. 

''  Thu.^ 
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“ Thus,  a flight  puncture  of  the  heart  of 
a frog,  (eparated  from  its  body,  throws  all  its 
fibres  into  violent  motion.  Such  a caufe  ap- 
pears fb  difproportionate  to  its  cffedts,  that  we 
cannot  help  conceiving  that  fbme  living  prin- 
ciple has  been  influenced  : or  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  feeling,  one  with,  and  another 
without  confcioufiiefs  : the  latter,  perh.  ps,  re- 
lembling  that  kind  of  feeling  which  we  mufl: 
fuppofe  inherent  in  vegetables,  and  in  conle- 
quence  of  which  their  veflels  are  fo  ad;uated 
as  to  produce  ftill  more  numerous  and  won- 
derful changes  on  the  fluids  they  convey  and 
fecrete,  than  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  animal 
kingdom 

“ When  we  throw  into  the  fcale  the  vari- 
ous efFc6ls  of  what  has  been  commonly  called 
the  inftind:  of  animals,  does  it  not  appear, 
that  the  moft;  juft,  as  well  as  moft  becoming 
concluflon  we  can  draw,  is,  that  the  Power 
which  created  all  things,  which  gave  life  to 
animals,  and  motion  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
continues  to  adf  upon,  and  to  maintain  all,  by 
the  unceafing  influence  of  a living  principle 
pervading  the  univerfe,  the  nature  of  which 
our  faculties  are  incapable  of  duly  compre- 
hending § , , 


* Dr.  Monro’s  Nervous  Syftem,  p. 
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Miifcular  ACUon, 

The  miifcles  may  be 'corifiderecl  as  a col- 
lection or  rpring's  to  move  the  otlier  organs  of 
the  b-)dy  relatively  or  abtblutcly  ; a function 
called  mufcnlar  action,  moiion,  or  contraction. 

This  moving  power  is  peculiar  to  mufcle  ; 
{i}  that  wherever  it  is  di (covered  tlie  pretence 
of  tnnfcle  may  he  inferred,  and  vice  verjli, 

W iieji  a mufcle  is  in  acfion  it  becomes  ihort- 
er  and  harder  than  when  inactive  : aftion  is 
excited  by  ii  ritation  or  ftimulus. 

Tho(e  muicles  that  act  in  conrequence  of 
volition  are  called  voluntary  mufcles ; and 
thole  vvliich  cannot  be  controlled  by  it  are 
named  involuntary  mufcles,  or  muicles  of  in- 
voluntary  motion,  VcZ.  the  valvular,  the  inief*. 
tinal,  an  1 refpiratorv  muicles. 

k j 

Volition  gives  the  neceiiary  ftimulus  to  the 
voluntary  mufcles  ; and  tlie  regular  a]rph ca- 
tion of  other  ftimuli  accounts  for  the  action  of 
the  involuntary  ones. 

It  is  impoftidle  to  doubt  that  a peculiar  me- 
chanifin  or  Itructure  gives  the  capability  of 
contraction  to  the  mufcles;  which  feems  to  be 
what  is  by  fome  cc.llt  d vis  infita  ; hut  that 
irritability  may  really  happens  a connection 
with  the  brain  by  nerves  is  in' general  cHential, 
or  a vis  nervea  mnft  he  prelent. 

The  nature  of  tlie  vis  nervea,  or  that  influ- 
ence connnuihcatcd  by  the  nerves  to  imiklcs, 
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is  not  LMtlcrniooa  ; it  is  contended  that  it  in 
1 lie  nieidure  may  be  derived  from  the  gaii- 
g!i^. 

M iieles  on  oppofite  Tides  of  any  organ  or 
iriemoer  tb  it  counteract  one  another,  callid 


antagoni  t muscles,  are  nccchary  to 
briu  n of  motion. 


an  CA^u’di- 


Ylii  cnlar  motion  in  the  blood  veflels  is  called 
puliation,  and  in  tlie  inteftine  perifcaluc  mo- 
tion, from  circirmitaiices. 


^Jhnilation* 

Afliniilation,  or  the  anii^l  proceTs,  denotes 
tlie  change  the  food  (ingeila)  undergoes  till  it 
be  (it  to  become  a con  (lit  uent  part  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  comprehends 

1 Maftication, 

2 peglatitioii, 

3 Digeltion, 

4 Sanguification. 


Mafticafion, 

Foorl  chiefly  conlids  of  animal  and  vege^* 
table  matters,  which  it  is  for  the  inoit  })art 
neceifary  to  chev^/or  maiticare. 

1 he  teeth  ape  the  principal  inffruments  of 
madicatioii  ^ a talk  for  which  they  are  admi- 

K 2 rably 
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rahly  fitted.  The  cheeks  and  hps  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  tongue  on  the  other,  co  operate 
'with  the  teeth  by  keepiii'^*  the  moilel  within 
th  eir  action,  which  coiifet]ueiitly,  by  an  admix- 
ture of  the  faliva,  is  reduced  to  a pulp. 

Deglutition. 

Maftication,  when  necefTary,  being  acconi- 
pliihed,  the  morfH,  by  means  of  the  tongue 
chiefly,  is  pulhed  into  the  fauces  and  phar)nx, 
flmtting  the  glottis  as  it  pafles,  and  then  into 
the  oeibphagus  and  ftomach  by  the  conflritftor 
niulcles  and  periftaltic  contradtion  of  the  oefb- 
pli  igus  itfelf  principally  j a procefs  named 
deglutition. 


Digejiion. 

The  ingefla,  in  a great  meafure  unchanged^ 
fall  into  the  ftomach,  which  may  be  conft- 
dered  as  a receptacle  for  fucli  a quantity  as 
ouo'ht  to  be  taken  at  once. 

O 

Hunger,  the  Icnfaiion  of  want  or  empti- 
nefs,  which  we  feel  about  the  ftomach  when 
food  is  neceflary,  is  probably  cauftd  by  its  be- 
ing flaccid. 

I>uring  maftication  the  food  is  blended  with 
a confiderable  quantity  of  faliva  ; and  in  the 
-ftomach  it  meets  with  a fecretion,  not  very  co- 
pious ; this  joined  with  the  drink  makes  the 
whole  a femiftuid  ; which  expofed  to  heat  and 
agitation  in  a confiderable  degree  is  gradually 

propelled 
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propelled  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intef- 
tine,  wherv^  it  ia>  intermixed  with  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  liquor. 

'Idias  it  leciiis  evident,  that  this  procefs^ 
commoulv  named  digeftion,  is  analagous  to 
what  is  called  mechanical  lolution.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  unduly  performed,  a degree  ol:  the 
acetous  fermentation  foon  arifes  (hence  flatus 
and  acidity)  ; to  check  this,  and  at  fame  time 
to  promote  the  animalization,  is  a chief  ufe  of 
the  bile,  w^hich  is  therefore  by  no  means  an 
cxcrementitious  fluid. 

The  fine  and  fluid  part  of  the  digefled 
mals,  commonly  called  chyle,  is  very  rapidly 
abfbrbed  by  the  numerous  lacfleal  veflels  (lb 
named  on  account  of  the  milky  appearance  of 
the  chyle)  and  conveyed  by  the  thoracic  duv5t 
to  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  where  it  is  blended 
with  the  common  mals  of  blood. 

The  coarfe  and  inloluble  part  of  the  ingefla 
is  propelled  along  the  alimentary  canal  by  the 
periftaltic  motion,  and,  under  the  nam^  of 
faeces,  is  accumulated  in  the  re<5tum,  which 
lerves  as  a cloaca,  and  occafionally,  by  its  irri- 
tation, is  ejected  by  the  anus. 

Sanguification. 

The  chyle,  mixed  and  circulated  with  the 
blood,  is  gradually  and  completely  aflimilated 
and  animalized  or  converted  into  blood  ; a 
change  called  languification  (haematopoelis) 

which 
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which  is  chiefly  to  he  afcnbecl  to  vafcular  ac- 
tion in  g^enerah  ^.nd  not  to  tliat  of  any  parti- 
cular part,  fuch  as  the  lungs  and  fpleeii. 


Circulation  of  the  Blood, 

That  the  blood  is  moved  or  circulated  in 
its  vellHs,  is  manifefted  by 

' I Haemorrhage  ; 

2 ComprefTion  by  ligature  ; 

3 The  niicrofcope  ; 

4 Anatomical  injeclioiis. 

The  heart  is  the  centre  of  this  motion ; for 
the  blood  is  conveyed  from  it  in  the  arteries, 
and  returned  in  the  veins. 

The  veins  open  into  or  rather  form  the 
auricles ; confequently  the  venae  cavce  pour 
their  blood  into  the  right  one,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  into  the  left  one  ; fo  both  are  di- 
llended  at  the  fame  time. 

The  blood  is  urged  through  the  auricular 
orifices  by  the  contraflions  of  the  auricles  ; be- 
caufc  it  is  prevented  from  a retrogade  courfe 
by  the  vis  a tergo,  and  the  tricufpid  and  mi- 
' tral  valves  readily  yield,  and  of  conlequence 
both  ventricles  are  cliflended. 

The  ventricles  thrown  into  contracT:ion, 
force  their  contents,  the  right  one  into  the 

puhnonai'y 
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pulmonary  artery,  and  the  left  one  into  the 
aorta  ; becaiile  tiie  tricufpid  and  mitral  valves 
relilt  any  tendency  towards  the  auricles,  while 
the  ho'iiioid  valves  open  towards  the  arteries  ; 
therefore  as  much  blood  in  a |>'iveii  time  is 
tranlinitted  through  the  lungs  as  through  all 
the  body  behdes. 

The  diilended  Hate  of  the  auricles,  ventri- 
cles, and  arteries  is  termed  diallole  ; and  their 
contracted  condition,  lyitole.  . . 

From  v^'hat  is  premiled  it  is  plain,  that  the 
dialtoles  of  the  auricles  and  arteries  coincide  in 
point  of  time : that  of  the  latter  is  termed 
pulfation  and  pulie,  as  before- mentioned.'  • 

The  puHe  is  more  frequent  and  rapid  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old  fubject : its  medium 
number  in  the  healthful  adult,  in  one  minute, 
is  feventy-tvvo,  which  amounts  to  4320  in  the 
hour,  and  103,680  in  the  day. 

It  vvas  already  mentioned  that  the  valcnlar 
mufcle,  or  mulcular  coat  of  the  arteries,  is  in-i 
voluntary.  Fhe  realon  of  this,  and  of  its  con- 
ftant  aClion,  is  the  regular  application  of  the 
ftimulus  of  the  blood,  wdiich  probably  is  both 
mechanical  and  chemical  ; becaufe,  when  the 
blood  by  any  caulc  is  impelled  with  undue 
force  towards  the  heart,  the  number  and  force 
of  the  pulfe  is  increafed. 

It  is  a clear  deduTion,  that  if  the  flimulant 
power  of  the  blood,  or  fenhbility  of  the  vef- 
fels,  or  both,  be  incre  iled,  tliat  tlic  circulation 
\yill  be  accelerated  ; as  happens  more  or  h i s 

in 
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in  fever,  See,  and  vice  verfa;  and  thet  there 
fubhils  a necelfary  relation  between  the  ftate 
of  the  blood  and  veficls,  which  will  ever  ren- 
der the  transfufion  of  the  blood  of  one  animal 
into  the  veflels  of  another  deftrudlive  or  fatal. 

The  heart  is  the  chief  but  not  fble  mover 
of  the  blood  ; for  the  vafcular  mufcle  co- ope- 
rates, and  is  principally  elHcient  in  propelling 
it  in  the  (mall  \ eflels,  where  its  adlion  is  called 
ofcillatory  motion,  and  ofcillations. 

It  would  (eem  that  the  blood's  motion  is 
mod  rapid  in  the  greateft  velfels,  and  neared 
the  heart,  and  vice  verfa^  on  account  o(  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  ramifications  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  trunks  ^ a circumdance  highly 
’ favourable  to  nutfition  and  (ecretion. 

Nature  leems  to  have  anxioudy  provided  for 
a languid,  ^irculatipn  in  the  brain,  by  the  in- 
fiedted  courfe  and  mode  of  ramification  o^  its 
arteries  5 a circurndance  efltntial  to  its  func- 
tion. 


Nutrition. 

The  augmentation  or  growth,  and  the  re- 
pair of  the  continual  wade  of  the  body,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  its  inceflant  motion,  and  the  adlion 
of  furroandlng  matter,  are  proofs  that  it  is 
,coiidantly  nouririied. 

* Dr.  Goodwin,  my  ingeniou';  fricDd,  afTnres  me  that 
he  has  made  experiments  that  render  this  common  opinion 
(loubtiul. 
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Tlie  blood  may  be  conficlered  as  the  foil 
from  which  all  the  parts  draw  their  nouriOi- 
ment ; and  accordingly  it  is  diff'ufed  in  the 
mod  perfect  manner  for  this  purpole. 

It  is  little  to  be  doubted,  that  every  organ 
has  a peculiar  faculty  of  attradting  from  the 
blood  that  is  fent  to  it  thole  parts  that  arc  the 
molt  congenial  and  proper  for  its  growth  and 
repair,  and  perhaps  of  inducing  in  them  a par- 
tial afliinilation. 

j 

It  is  not  determined  by  experiment  which 
of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  blood  is  mod 
edicient  in  nutrition  ; *the  coagulable  lymph 
leems  to  be  well  calculated  to  adhere  to  the 
folids, 

The  Immediate  appoGtion  of  the  nutritious 
matter  in  all  probability  depends  on  a peculiar 
attradfion,  or  a pladic  condition,  the  effedf  of 
organization  ; and  therefore  it  may  be  called 
the  pladic  procels,  and  is  common  to  animals 
and  vegetables. 

Jt  is  obvious  that  the  condaticy  of  this  pro- 
cels is  edential  to  life,  and  its  perfedlion,  to 
health  ; and  that  its  diminution  is  dileafe,  and 
its  interruption,  for  any  conliderable  time, 
death  ; hence  we  difeover  the  true  objedl  and 
. limit  of  the  healino*  art. 

O 

Notwithdanding  the  dil|3utes  of  phyGolo- 
gids  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the 
extreme  vedels,  and  not  the  nerves,  are  the 
channels  that  tranGiiit  tJie  nouriOiment  to  every 
part  of  the  lydem  3 the  nerves  indeed  are  in- 

Vo  L.  II.  S dilpenfable 
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dilpenfable  in  fo  far  as  they  give  feiifatlon  and 
motion. 

'^rhus  we  perceive  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  afninihidoii  proceeds ; and  that  its  great 
object  is  nutrition  ; and  that  it  is  entirely  the 
operation  of  the  fidids  ; and  that  there  is  a 
conoeniihtv  between  the  fluids  and  and  iblids 
elTential  to  life  and  health  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  blood  that  nourijlies  an  animal  mufl:  he  the 
produce  of  its  own  vcflels  ; and  fnallv,  the 
caufe  of  the  fatal  effeifl:  of  transfuflng  it  from 
one  to  another. 

As  diet  furnirhes  the  materials  for  the  plafHc 
procefs,  how  manifefl:  is  it  that  the  mofl:  im- 
portant changes  may  be  induced  by  dietetics, 
as  to  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeale  1 A fact  of 
the  lafl  importance  in  medicine. 


Secretion, 

The  glands,  however  different  in  form, 
prepare  matters  more  or  lefs  fluid  from  the 
blood  ; a function  indifpenfably  necellary  ta 
that  of  the  other  organs,  and  to  life  itfeli. 

The  matters  fecreted  are 

I Ufeful, 

Z Excrementitious. 

The  firft  ferve  fbme  valuable  pnrpofe  in  the 
body ; the  latter,  confuliug  of  parts  no  longer 
nfeful,  are  ejected, 

Th^ 
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The  principal  fecretions  are^ 

1 Lymph, 

2 Sebaceum, 

3 Mucus, 

4 Synovia, 

5 Tears, 

6 Saliva, 

7 Cerumen, 

8 Bile, 

9 Pancreatic  fluid, 

I o Semen, 

II  Milk, 

I 2 Perfpirable  matter, 

I 3 Mepliitic  matter, 

14  Urine. 

The  moditications  of  tlie  glandular  ftruc- 
ture,  which  produces  flich  variety  of  effedl:, 
cannot  be  pointed  out  by  anatomy. 

Phyliologifts  clifpute  much  about  the  mode 
of  Lcretion.  While  one  contends  that  it  is 
eifedled  by  the  glands  as  Itrainers,  another  af* 
ferts  ihat  it  depends  on  a changing  power 
poflefled  by  them : and  indeed,  as  a general 
aifi  nilation  of  the  ingefla  is  performed  by  the 
V ilcLil.ir  fyftem  at  large,  it  does  not  ieem  to 
be  abfhrd  to  conclude  tliat  a particular  one 
fliould  take  place  ill  particular  glands,  and 
give  all  the  variety  f]tecifled ; on  the  contrary 
it  is  rather  a beautiful  idea,  and  much  fa« 
voured  by  analogy  : for  inflance,  it  muft  be  a 
power  of  this  fort  that  is  the  fource  of  that 

^ endlels 
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endlefs  and  extremely  delightful  varieoatioii 
oblervable  in  many  animal  and  vegetable  lub- 
fiances,  viz.  feathers,  flowers.  See. 


¥ 

Excretion. 

Excretion  is  that  a6l  of  the  excrctories 
whereby  the  fecreted  matters  are  conveyed  to 
their  proper  fituations. 

It  will  appear  to  be  neceflary  that  a balance 
fhould  be  maintained  between  the  fecreting 
and  excreting  organs,  otherwife  difeafe  w ill 
enfue. 

^rhe  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  excreting; 

cT> 

duCls  feems  to  ariie  from  their  contraClility 
and  from  the  vis  aetrgo. 


y^bforption. 

The  lymphatic  and  lac^leal  veflels  perform 
abfbrption  ; hence  they  are  commonly  named 
ablbrbents. 

d'hefe  veffels,  which  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ou'^,  originate  from  the  cells,  cavities,  and  fur- 
face  of  the  fyllem, 

'The  lymphatics  that  begin  from  the  fiir- 
face  are  the  only  proper  inlets  to  tl^  fyftem  J 
hence  food,  See.  are  tranfmitted  through  them, 
as  appears  by  numbeilefs  facits. 

The 
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The  exhalant  vefTtls,  which  fecm  to  be  ar- 
terial, are  conftantly  tlifcharging  a lymph  or 
haliuis.  From  thofe  thofe  that  eiul  in  the  lur- 
face  ihe  diicharge  is  called  infenrible  perfpira- 
tion,  and  pcrfpirable  matter,  and  entirely 
e (capes  ; while  that  emitted  by  thofe  that 
open  into  cells  and  cavities  is  neceirarily  de- 
tained for  various  purpfes,  and  would  fbon  be 
accumulated  to  a hurtful  degree,  if  not  pro- 
portionally removed  by  the  correfponding  ab- 
iorhents. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  rnuft  conftantly 
exift  an  equilibrium  of  adlion  between  the  ex- 
halants  and  abfbrbents,  otherwife  dileaie,  par- 
ticularly dropfy,’ general  or  local,  enfues. 

It  is  not  ealy  to  point  out  the  ftruc^ure  of 
the  abforbents,  at  the  orifices,  that  enables 
tliem  immeiately  to  take  in  their  fluids,  nor 
the  func':lions  of  the  conglobate  glands  through 
which  they  pafs.  Their  numerous  valves  are 
obvioiifly  calculated  to  prevent  retrogreffion, 
which  they  do  effectually.  Therefore  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  an  explanation  of  morbid  phaeiio- 
mena,  from  a flippolition  of  a retrograde  mo-* 
tion  being  polTible,  or  rather  taking  place. 

Ft  is  highly  confec^uential  in  medicine  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  courfe  of  the  abfbrb- 
ents 
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Menftruation, 

Menftruation  is  a periodical  difcliafge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus. 

This  remarkable  funffcion  of  the  female 
oeconomy  is  entitled  to  fj>ecial  attention. 

The  interval  between  two  confecutive  inen- 
ftruations  is  about  twenty- feven  or  twenty- 
eight  days  ; fo  that  it  occurs  about  thirteen 
times  duiing  the  year. 

The  effuled  fluid  is  called  catamenia,  men- 
Ics,  menftrual  difcharge,  becaule  it  is  monthly  5 
and,  on  account  of  its  reguftrity  and  connec- 
tion with  health,  it  is  very  commonly  named 
courles  and  flowers. 

A fmall  fluidiuation  as  to  the  term  is  con- 
fident with  health. 

The  quantity,  according  to  habit  and  other 
circumdances,  is  various ; 4n  general  it  a- 
mounts  to  fix,  eight,  or  ten  ounces,  and  often 
much  more. 

The  quality  is  healthful,  and  by  no  means 
vitiated. 

Eacli  mendruation  endures  from  three  to 
eight  or  ten  days ; fo  that  it  proceeds  leifure- 
ly,  like  an  oozing  or  exliadation. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  it  fird  occurs,  is 
^much  varied  by  climate  and  other  caufes. 

In  the  fouthern  latitudes  it  happens  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  year. 


In 
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111  this  and  other  northeni  countries  it 
takes  place  about  the  fourteenth,  and  even 
eighteenth  and  twentieth  year. 

It  is  a mark  of  maturity. 

The  time  of  difappearance  is  as  various  as 
that  of  commencement : indeed  both  depend 
on  the  (ame  primary  caufes;  an  early  com- 
mencement and  difappearance  are  connet^ed. 

It  ceales  in  thefe  climates  about  the  forty- 
fifth  or  fiftieth  year,  wath  few  exceptions. 

It  is  fufpeiided  during  pregnancy  and  fuck- 
ling ; if  it  occurs  in  the  former,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  difeafe  (menorrhagia  catameni- 
alis  ^). 

The  fource  is  nnqueflionably  the  arteries 
wliich  o])en  on  the  lurXace  of  the  lining  meiH’« 
brane  of  the  uterus. 

Thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame  with  or  very 
analogous  to  the  exhalant  ones,  fb  abundant 
on  all  other  portions  of  the  furface. 

Some  autliors  liave  fuppofed  the  menflru-* 
ating  vellels  to  be  peculiar  iii  tliek  ftrudlure. 

It  is  often  preceded  by 

1 La fla tilde, 

2 Headach, 

3 Pain, 

4 Oiiick  pulft  §. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  that  (late  of  the  vef- 
e 3 of  the  uterus  whtcli  is  its  proximate  caule. 

* Plemck’s  Elem  Art.  Obfl. 

1 Foste&’s  Midwifery, 
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Plethora  or  ful.iefs,  is  perhaps  always  much 
concerned. 

To  decide  whether  this  he  general  or  local, 
docs  not  fee  111  to  be  a point  of  much  moment ; 
for  the  difference  is  only  that  of  a whole  and 
a part. 

It  is  exceedingly  diiHcult  to  affign  the  occa- 
fional  caufe^  of  the  return,  at  intervals  fb  fur- 
prilingly  equal. 

A reference  to  the  change  of  the  moon  is 
not  a proper  folution  of  this  queftion. 

May  they  not  be  the  fame  that  give,  in 
due  feafon,  the  vegetation,  flowering,  See.  of 
plants  ? 

The  final  caufe  Teems  to  be,  to  preferve  a 
' condition  of  the  uterus  favourable  to  prcg> 
nancy  ; becaiife,  before  its  commencement;, 
and  after  its  difappearance,  and  even  during 
any  remarkable  irregularity,  pregnancy  does 
not  happen. 


Generation^ 

The  generation  of  the  foetus,  is  the  moil: 
aftoniniing  faff  in  natural  liiftor}' ; accordingly, 
ill  every  age,  it  has  been  a darling  fubjedl  of 
philolbphical  re fearch . 

it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a jud  expli- 
cation of  an  event  fo  intereding  has  not  been 
obtained. 


Generation 
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Generation  compreliencls 

1 Conceptioti, 

2 Pregnancy. 

Conception,  or  impregnation,  is  tlie  imme- 
diate formation  or  vivification  of  the  foetus. 

The  principal  conditions  are, 

1 IVIaturity, 

2 Health, 

3 Sexual  commerce. 

It  feems  to  he  certain,  that  conception  is 
immediately  tranfacled  in  the  ovaria  ; thefe 
being  the  only  feminal  or  proper  genital  or- 
gans on  the  part  of  the  female. 

The  proofs  are, 

1 Turgefcence  of  one  or  more  veficles, 

2 Corpora  lutea, 

3 Foetus  in  the  ovarium. 

The  following  theories  have  been  propofed 
to  fliew  the  manner  of  conception. 

I A mixture  of  feminal  fluids 

This  is  ingenioufly  abetted  by  the  Count 
DE  Buf  fon,  whofuppofes,that,incon(equence 
of  this  mixture  of  the  feminal  matter,  which 
he  thinks  abounds  with  organic  molecules  or 
living  particles,  derived  from  every  part  of 
the  parents,  the  new'^  fyftem  is  organized  ac- 


* Hippocrates  and  other  venerable  ancients  have  fa- 
voured this  dodfrine. 

VoL.  II.  T cordinp* 
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cording  to  determinate  laws  of  attrad.ion,  per- 

liaos  iomewhat  li;nil  ir  to.  crvlidllization 

* 

2 One  or  more  ova  or  tggs,  formed  and 
exdbng  in  t'ne  ovar'u,  are  impregnated  by  one 
orm  >reUule  animals  (hojnnnculi)  in  th^  male 
liquor  §. 

^ The  rii  f ments  of  the  fmtiis  (germen, 
eb  mehr)  exi  I in  the  ovaria,  ami  are  excited 
to  life  and  evolution  by  the  male  Ouid  as  a 
ftimulii'  II . 

5,'hele  hypothelis  are  not  a little  doubtful. 

The  hr  It  i5  the  molt  agreeable  to  the  idea 
of  conception  being  the  inltanianeous  efled; 
of  the  fexu  il  commerce. 

d'he  lecoiifl,  which  prcTames  the  exiftence 
of  numerous  animalcules  in  the  male  fluid,  to 
OT>e  or  more  of  wliich  the  ovum,  lurnillied  by 
the  female,  only  aftbrilj^  a nidus  or  htualiou 
favourable  to  growth,  is  nnfatistaCtorv;  ; be- 
e uife,  the  generation  of  ihefe  animalcules  re-* 
in  dns  to  be  explained. 

I he  third,  which  is  founded  on  a pre  exift- 
iug  germen,  labours  under  the  objection  ftated 
to  the  fecond  : for-  the  generation  of  the  gei> 
men  remains  to  be  explained^ 

* Hiftoire  Naturelle,  to’n.  ii;  chap.  W The  Count  has 
in^de  many  exyenllve  and  fplendid  experiments  to  iK 
hdlrate  his  peculiar  ideas;  I ihall  be  lorry  if  I have  milV 
taken  or  diflorted  them. 

^ I FWENHOEK,  Ha  R V E Y,  GrA  AT,  Sw  AMMFRl>AM,  and 
Okhers,  lavoiir  this,  fentiment 

j[  M.  M Vai  ISNEK  f,  .Spat,  ANZANT,  PoNNFT,  ^’c.  cp-' 
tertain  this  notion.  See  Spa-lanzani’s  DUIutations 

'X'hs. 
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The  transference  of  parental  I’kenefs,  and 
even  dileafe,  are  not  fuiHcienlly  accounted  for, 
on  the  luppolitioii  that  the  {emeu  is  a mere 
(tiinalu^,  aiul  not  a conlVitueiU  matter. 

(Conception  is  an  organizing  acl,  perhaps 
depending  ultimately  on  attrad;ion  ; wheiij 
therefore,  philofbphy  accounts  for  the  adonidi- 
ing  variety  of  organization  and  its  cfFedis,  vve 
in  1/  realonably  expebt  fome  fatisfaclory  theory 
of  th's  important  fact. 

ALhongh  the  liuman  kind  is  uniparons,  there 
is  often  a plurality  of  ftjetufes* 

The  range  is  from  tw'o  to  five,  the  low 
numbers  ofteiiell  occur 


Pregnancy  <, 

Pregnanevi  gi*avidltv,  or  utero-geffation,  is 
the  exl  fence  of  the  foetus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus. 

The  f je’'iis,  formed  in  an  ovarium,  is  gene- 
rally traiifmittcd  bv  the  uterine  tubes  to  the 
uterus,  to  acquire  due  matin  ity. 

It  is  not  alvvays  thus  tranirnitted,  hut  re- 
m lins  in  the  ovarium,  in  a tube,  or  drops  into 
the  belly,  and  is  extra- uterine* 

* Hat-t. FRi  Phyfiolog.  fetTi.  rccc<"x^ix.  Non  raro  fe* 
nina  geminos  f-Etus  pant ; rarius  pauiu  tres,  ncque  un-* 
^t'uam  Tupra  quinque. 


T a 
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Sometimes,  in  confequeiice  of  rapture,  it 
takes  this  laft  lituatioii,  after  it  has  been  lodged 
in  a tube  or  the  uterus. 

The  child  is  commonly  carried  in  the  uterus 
two  hundred  and  eighty  days,  or  nine  loljr 
months,  othervvife  a milcarriage  or  abortion  is 
faid  to  happen. 

In  tills  point  a finall  latitude  takes  place. 

Three  theories  are  propoled  to  explain  the 
nutrition  of  the  foetus  : 

1 The  liquor  amnii  fwallowed  and  di- 
gefted  : 

2 I'he  mother’s  blood  carried  through  con- 
tinuous veffels : 

3 The  mother’s  fluids  ablbrbed  by  the 
placenta. 

The  lad  accounts  bed  for  the  phaenomena, 
and  is  fupported  by  analogy. 

1 The  child  lives  after  the  liquor  amnii  is 
contaminated  or  difeharged  : 

2 The  headlefs  foetus  grows  : 

3 The  child  remains  healtliy,  although  the 
mother  be  conliderably  dileafed  : 

4 Continuous  vedels,  of  which  none  have 
been  difeovered,  are  not  nccedary  ^ : 

5  The 

* I lately  was  reqneftccl  to  inje^  the  veflels  of  a woman 
who  died  during  parturition. 

1 made  ufe  of  a Iblution  of  glue  blended  with  vermilion, 
which  many  eminent  anatomills  think  better  calculated  to 
^nter  the  fmaller  veffels  than  moil  other  compolitions. 

Upon 
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5'  "I'he  chick  in  the  egg  is  fed  by  abforp- 
tlon  : 

6 All  animals  arc  nourifned  by  it  after 
birih : 

7 Veiretables  fuck  their  food  from  the  foil 
and  air : 

8 Parafite  plants  abfcrb  from  others. 

It  is  iio"  improbable,  that  a fmall  quantity 
of  the  liquor  amuii  is  fwallovved  from  time  to 
time  : it  may  have  excellent  efiecls. 

7Mie  foetus  thus  appears  not  only  to  have 
the  faculty  of  attracting  its  food  from  the 
uterus,  but  of  affimilating  and  nutritioufly  ap-* 
])]yiiig  it ; for  it  grows  with  aftonifliing  rapi-^ 
dity,  elpecially  during  early  life 

Upon  careful  diffe^lion,  it  appeared  that  not  a particle 
c f the  injection  had  entered  the  veflels  of  the  placenta  or 
iimbiUcai  chord  ; both  which  I examined  attentively.  Some 
clots  of  it  were  found  between  the  uterus  and  the  iurface 
of  the  placenta. 

This  has  been  mifreprefented  to  Dr.  Monro,  bet;aufe 
he  quotes  it  as  an  inllance  of  injeclion  having  pafled  into 
the  placenta,  and  even  the  umbilical  chord,  in  proof  of 
continuous  blood  veflels,  which,  he  affirms,  exifl  between 
the  uterus  and  placenta,  and  are  the  channels  of  nourifli- 
ment. 

It  is  furprifing  that  a gentleman  of  his  fuperior  under- 
flanding  lliould  fo  readily  credit  an  unauthenticated  narra- 
tion : the  keennefs  and  ambition  of  fyflem,  which  are  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful  to  warp  the  judgment  in  moll  inftances, 
can  alone  account  for  it. 

A facred  regard  for  truth  U the  onle  motive  that  makes 
me  advert  to  this  matter.  1 might  otherwife  remain  very 
well  contented  with  the  feeming  honour  of  having  fuc- 
ceeded  better  in  the  injecting  art  than  any  other  anato- 
jnifl  1 have  ever  converled  with,  or  heard  of. 

* Halleri  Phyfiolog. 
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Irt  genera]  the  blood  circulates  like  that  of 
the  adult. 

The  chief  peculiar’tics  arc, 

1 Rate  of  motion,  erpeclally  in  the  pla- 
centa, where  it  is  exceedingly  flow  : 

2 TranlmilTloii  through  the  heart  and 
lungs. 

The  food  drawn  from  the  mother  is  coii- 
liderably  animalized,  and  proportionally  freed 
from  excremeiititious  matter,  and  therefore 
affords  but  a fmall  quantity  of 

1 Inteftinal  fasces  or  meconium ; none  is 
cjedted  while  in  health  : 

2 Urine  ; perhaps  contained  wliolly  in  the 
bladder  and  the  urachus  ; the  laft  is  not  con- 
tinued to  the  placenta,  nor  to  any  alantois  or 
cyfl: ; 

3 Sweat  or  perfpirable  matter  ; this  is 
blended  with  the  liquor  amnii,  which  perhaps 
is  itfelf  a fecretion  from  the  furface  of  the 
foetus  : 

4 Mephitic  matter ; which  ix turns  to  the 
mother 

Superfoetation  is  conception  during  preg- 
nancy. 

* I have  made  three  experiments  on  the  human  foetus, 
by  tying  the  choid  in  two  places,  and  opening  the  veftels 
between  the  ligatures,  in  order  to  difeover  if  there  be  a 
difference  of  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries, and  found  it  more  florid  in  the  arteries  than  in  the 

veins  ; lontrary  to  what  has  been  lii|)polca, Dr. 

jEi  i Ki  v’s  Inaugural  Differ. 
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Its  poOibility  is  admitted  by  refpe<flablc 
auLliorlty  |[. 

The  fupcrfoetus  may  be  In, 

1 The  flno;le  and  already  ^*ravld  uterus  : 

2 d'he  double  one,  previoufly  gravid  in  one 
cavitv  : 

3 The  uterus,  while  another  foetus  is  extra- 
uterine 

Much  deception  has  taken  place  in  this 
matter, 

M luftcofity  is  an  iinufual  conformation  of 
the  foetus. 

Lufus  naturae,  or  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary ilructure,  which  happily  are  rare,  may 
be  ^ 

1 Deficiency  of  head,  mouth,  ears,  arms, 
See* 

2 Redundancy  of  head  (caput  bicephalum), 
trunk  (gemini  concreti),  arms  §, 

3  Obftructioa 


If  Phyfi'olog.  ^ dccccxxtx.  Non  dubiiim  eft, 

polfe  recuncium  (etum  concepi  dum  prior  in  utero  eft,  &c. 

* Plenck’s  Elem.  Art.  Obft.  p.  po- 
§ A bairn  was  born,  reckoned  to  be  a man-child ; but, 
from  the  wafte  up,  was  two  fair  perions,  with  all  members 
and  portraitures  pertaining  to  two  bodies,  two  heads  well- 
eyed, well-eared,  and  weil-handed.  Tlie  two  bodies,  the 
ore’s  back  was  faft  to  the  other’s  ; but,  from  the  wafte 
down,  they  were  but  one  perfonaffc,  and  could  not  knew 
by  the  ingine  of  man,  from  which  of  tlie  two  bodies  the 
legs  and  privy  members  proceeded.  Notwithftanding  the 
King  s Majefty  caufed  take  great  care  and  diligence  upon 
the  tipbringing  of  twq  bodies  in  one  porfonage,  tauleJ 

ncurifh 
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3 Obflruction  of  the  rcd:ura,  &c.  or  anus 
impel  foratuSj  Scc». 

4 Concretion 

nonrifli  them,  and  learn  them  to  fing  and  play  upon  inflrn- 
ments  ot  mulic ; who,  within  lliort  time  became  very  in- 
genious and  tunning  in  the  art  of  mufic ; whereby,  they 
could  play  and  ling  two  parts ; the  one  on  the  treble,  and 
the  other  on  the  tenor ; which  was  very  dulce  and  melo- 
dious to  hear.  The  common  people,  who  treated  them 
alio,  wondered  that  they  could  fpeak  diveile  and  liindry 
languages ; that  is  to  fay,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spdnilh,^ 
Dutch,  Danilli,  Englifli,  and  Irilli.  Thir  tu'o  bodies  long 
continued,  to  the  age  of  twenty-tight  years;  and  the  one 
departed  long  before  the  other,  which  was  dolorous  and 
heavy  to  the  otlier  ; for  which  many  required  of  the  other 
to  be  merry.  He  anfwered,  How  can  I be  merry,  that 
have  my  true  marrow  as  a dead  carrion  about  my  back, 
which  was  wont  to  ling  and  play  with  me.  When  1 was 
lad,  he  wmbld  give  me  comfort,  and  1 would  do  the  like  to 
him.  But  now  I have  nothing  but  dolour  of  bearing  lb 
heavy  a burden,  dead,  cold,  and  unlavoury  on  my  back, 
which  taketh  all  earthly  pleafure  from  me  in  this  prelenc 
life  : therefore  I pray  to  Almighty  God,  to  deliver  me  out 
of  this  prefent  life,  that  we  may  be  laid  and  diiiolved  in 
the  earth,  wherefrom  w'e  came.” 

There  was  a bairn  born  which  had  both  the  kinds  of 
male  and  female,  called  in  our  language  a Scarcht,  in  wh<jm 
man’s  nature  did  prevail;  but  becaiUe  liis  dilpolition  and 
portraiture  reprefented  a woman,  in  a man’s  houle  in  Lin- 
lithgow, he  aflbciated  in  bedding  wnth  the  goodman’s 
daughter  of  the  houle,  and  made  her  to  conceive  a child. 
Which  being  devulgate  through  the  country,  and  the  ma- 
trons underllanding  this  daralel  deceived  011  this  manner; 
and  being  offended  that  this  monflrous  beaft  fi  ould  fet 
himlclf  forth  for  a woman,  being  a very  man,  they  got 
him  accufed  and  convicSted  in  judgment,  for  to  be  burnt 

quick  for  tliis  fhameful  behaviour. Lindsay  of  hix- 

scottie’s  Hiftory  of  Scotl.:nd,  p.  i6o,  IG4 

A tradefman’s  wife  at  Pv<.berfhridgc  in  SuPfex,  was  deli- 
vered of  a diild  who  had  iwo  heads,  four  thighs,  four 
legs,  and  lour  feet,  but  only  one  body.  Some  Imall  figns  of 
life  v ere  dihovered  in  one  of  the  heads,  which  alinolt  in- 
itantiy  vaniined. 
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1S^ 

4 Concretion  of  the  fingers, <S:c.  or  webbing, 

See. 

5*  Malformation  of  the  Up,  foot.  See.  hence 
bare  lip,  clubfoot,  &c. 

Till  the  generation  of  the  perfe6b  animal  be 
accoiintetl  for,  it  mull  be  highly  abiurcl  to 
offer  anv  theory  refpeifting  monffers. 

Referring  them  in  any  degree  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  mother's  imagination,  is  not  only 
ridiculous  but  perniciou'  ; becaufe  they  occur 
among  brutes,  birds,  and  other  orders  of  ani- 
mals, and  even  among  vegetables. 


Parturition. 

This  is  the  expulfion  of  the  mature  foetus 
from  the  uterus. 

This  event  and  its  accidents  are  the  grand 
objedis  of  midwafery  ; here,  however,  they  are 
to  be  conlidered  merely  in  a phyliological 
light. 

Parturition  is  preceded  by 

1 A mucous  difeharge  ; 

2 An  irkfbme  fbiiatioii  about  the  os  in- 
ternum ; 

Van  Dovkrn  has  written  a Treatife  on  mongers  of 
various  kinds 

W ALTER  has  piibliflied  a difleclion  of  the  double  foetus, 
—See  Obiervat.  Anatom. 

Dr.  Monro  has  done  the  fame.—  See  Nervous  SyRem. 

VoL.  11.  U g Altered 
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3 Altered  fliape  of  the  belly  ; 

4 Membranous  (fate  of  the  os  internum  j 

5*  Dilatation  of  the  os  internum  ; 

6 Laxity  of  the  vagina  and  os  externum. 

It  is  attended  with 

1 l\tins  in  the  loisis  and  adjacent  parts,  in- 
crealing  at  intervals  ; 

2 Tenelinas,  or  downward  prefiiire,  accom- 
panying the  pain,  and  proportioned  to  it  ; 

3 reniioii  of  the  belly,  and  retention  pf 
the  breath,  during  the  pain  ; 

4 Dlffided  pain  about  the  pelvis  when  the 
body  is  moved  ; 

5 Oehre  to  void  the  urine  and  feces,  even 
when  there  is  no  accumulation  ; 

6 Dilatation  of  the  os  internum,  Increafed 
during  a pain,  fo  that  the  chorion  may  be  felt. 

Pains  not  of  this  delcription  are  called  fahe 
(dolores  Ipurii) . 

‘ When  true  and  falfe  concur^  they  are  mixed 
pains  (dolores  mixti) . 

Parturition  takes  place  with  w’onderfnl  cx^* 
a<^tne(s  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ]^reg*» 
nancy,  notwithrtanding  the  very  diffei’ent  lizes 
of  mothers  and  children. 

A degree  of  variation  is  fometimes  to  be 
marked  An  anticipation  is  premature  birth 

* Hallfri  Phyflol.  §.  Dcrccxxvii.  Tcmpiis  partus 
yionip  folaribus  menlibus  ein.enfi<^  in  omnibus  ani-. 

malibus  perindc  clefinitiim,  etfi  alquot  leptimanis  per  fiia^ 
cauias,  aut  accelerari  poteft^  aut  retardai  h <^c. 

(partus 
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(partus  pracmaturus) . A protradion  Is  pofl- 
inatiire  delivery  (partus  ferotinus)*.  The  ex- 
citino*  caide  is  unquedionably  an  irritation 
or  ten  dcpciuling*  on  dlftenfion  ; in  confequence 
of  which  the  refpiratory  and  abdominal  niii,fcles 
are  thrown  into  drong  adion,  VN'hereby  the 
uterus  is  comprefletl,  and  tlie  os  internunt 
diileiided  : this  conftitutes  and  is  called  a la- 
bour-pain or  throe. 

The  pain,  dridly  fjaeaking,  which  ocCafions 
the  coni’daining  or  crying,  is  the  effed  of  the 
didenlion. 

The  contradility  of  the  uterus,  compara- 
tively weak,  is  not  fo  ellicient  as  has  been 
commonly  fuppofed  § ; and  does  not  by  any^ 
means  reidrible  inulcular  adion  ||. 

The  labour-pains  become  more  and  more 
frequent  and  drong,  propel  tlie  head  or  other 
part  of  the  child  toward  tlie  os  internum. ' 

The  membranes,  Specially  during  a pain, 
become  tenfe,  like  a bladder  filled  with  \Yaterj 
and  protruded  through  the  os  internum,  now 
conhderably  enlarged.  Unfupported  at  this 
point,  lhi?y  burd,  anel  the  liquor  amnii  is  fud- 
denly  difeharged  ; an  event  called  by^  the  wo-« 
men  the  breaking  of  the  waters. 

* Plenck’s  Elem.  Art  Obft. 

§ Halleri  Phyfiolog-  ^ Dcccxxvit.  Uterus  coir^ 
Iractili  vi  foetum  conltricdus  iirget,  qni  folus  etiam  abfqu<*^ 
hixu  matris,  fostiun  non-niinquam  exptllit. 

(I  See  Dr.  J.  G.  Walter’s  Treatii’e  de  Morbis 
titonsei. 

U S Th€i 
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Tlie  p.iins  increafe  for  ilie  moft  part  after 
the  rd  )Uire  of  the  membranes  ; b(  caufe  the 

I y 

head,  w’dicli  is  llie  part  commonl  ]nxltnted, 
is  more  elolely  applied  to  the  Or,  imenmiii,  and 
thus  gives  more  irritation  than  furmtrly. 

The  head,  widi  its  vertex  undcrmolt,  and 
the  face  turned  to  the  mother’s  fide,  palies  the 
brim  of  tlie  pelvis,  when  it  is  ftid  to  be  in  the 
bones,  and  lhi\ering  lits  fi  equeiul)/  enfiie. 

ddie  relhhince  at  tlie  poiterior  part,  and 
fides  of  the  pelvis,  on  acct>unt  of  tlie  depth, 
turns  the  vertex  towards  the  os  txternum, 
and  tlie  face  towards  the  cavity  of  the  os 
facrimi. 

^’110  vertex  foon  diftends  the  os  externum 
and  periint'iim,  like  a great  tumour,  fo  that 
the  anus  is  dilated,  and  the  reO:tum  emptied  : 
it  then  moves  forwards  and  upwards,  and 
tlie  face  emerges  from  the  perinteum  as  from 
behind  a Lu'ge  valve,  and  the  head  is  born. 

'rhe  mother’s  cries,  during  this  event,  arc 
exceetlingly  Itrong,  and  expreflive  of  the  rack- 
ing anguiih  (he  infers. 

The  trunk  and  limbs,  in  confequence  of  the 
proceding  contradlion,  arc  fbon  expelled. 

'rlie  chikl  is  entirely  pafTive  during  partu- 
rition ; confec|Liently  it  is  as  readily  born  when 
dead,  as  when  alive. 

About  a pound  of  blood  is  fuddenly  dif- 
charged  after  the  expuKion  of  the  child, 
■which  ieems  to  have  been  gradually  poured 

outJ 
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out  from  the  uterine  veflHs  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  proccls. 

Parturition  is  not  completed  till  the  after- 
birth he  dilcharged,  becaule  it  is  a part  of  the 
foetal  (yftem.  ^ 

The  placenta,  already  fbmewhat  difcii- 
gaged,  before  the  child  be  expelled,  is  gradu- 
nily  loofened  entirely,  and  thrown  off  by  the 
uterine  conrradiion  chiefly. 

This  is  effec^ted  with  various  expedition  ; 
naofl:  commonly  witliin  an  hour  or  two  ; and 
IS  lucceeded  by  a difeharge  of  blood,  often  ex- 
ceeding the  quantity  formerly  efFufed. 

Tliis  haemorrhage  gradually  iublides,  and 
for  the  mod:  part  diiappears  within  two  or 
three  days : it  is  termed  lochia,  and  lochial 
flux. 

Parturition  is  commonly  finiflied  within 
twelve  hours,  a day,  or  a day  and  a half;  it  is 
rather  tedious,  if  it  be  protracted  through  two 
days. 

Wlien  the  lochial  flux  has  abated,  the 
breafts  begin  to  be  more  or  leis  pain  ul,  hard, 
and  fwollen,  and  fometinies  fever  (febris  lac- 
tea)  fuccccds. 

'Phefc  effeefls  refult  from  the  change  of  the 
milk  glands,  now  proceeding  rapidly  in  their 
proper  fund:ion. 


Refplralion^ 
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Rejpiratiojjo 

Refplratlon  or  breathing  is  one  of  the  mofl 
important  fundUons,  and  in  general  eliential  to 
the  Uvinp*  condition  after  birth. 

In  confequence  of  the  thorax  being  en- 
larged by  the  contradlion  of  the  intercoftal 
mufcles  and  diaphragm,  a portion  of  atino- 
fjiheric  air  rulhes  into  the  broncliial  tubes,  that 
collecfively  may  be  conlidered  as  an  empty 
bladder  placed  in  a vacuum.  This  is  called  in- 
fpiration. 

The  mufcles  dilating  the  thorax  ceafing  to 
a6l,  and'  thofe  contracting  it  making  an  ex- 
ertion, aflided  by  the  reac^tion  of  the  cartilages 
and  ligaments  of  the  ribs,  it  recovers  its  un- 
conftrained  difpofition,  and  as  much  air  is  ex- 
pelled as  had  been  taken  in  during  the  pre- 
ceding infpiration.  This  is  termed  expiration 

"I  he  alternate  fucceflion  of  infpiration  and 
expiration  is  named  refjiiration. 

The  lungs  of  the  foetus  are  comparatively 
denfe,  and  of  fmall  volume,  and  feemingly  do 
not  fill  the  pleuritic  cavities  till  refpiration 
commence  ; when  the  circumambient  air^ 

Dr.  Goodwin  ha;?  propofed  an  accurate  method  of 
>veighing  and  al’certaining  the  quantity  of  air  inipired^ 
and  has  publiflied  an  elegant  defign  of  the  balance  em- 
ployed. See  Inaugural  Differtat.  de  Merbo  mortique  fub® 
jnorforum  inveftigandis. 
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by  its  preflure,  infinuates  itfelf  and  gives  fuch 
cliftenlion  as  carries  the  pulmonary  and  coftal 
pleurae  into  mutual  contad.  A fiiffident  quan- 
tity of  air  for  this  purpofe  is  always  prefent 
in  the  healthful  lungs,  which,  in  the  full-lizcd 
adult,  amounts  to  262  cubic  inches.  When 
inlpiration  takes  place  6 cubic  inches  of 
additional  air  is  inhaled,  and  thus  the  whole  is 
equal  to  268  inches  ; a calculation  that  ad- 
mits of  variation  from  iize  See, 

Relpiration  favours, 

1 The  circulation  of  the  blood  througli 
the  lungs : the  dilatation  which  they  attain 
unqiieftionably  facilitates  the  tranlinilTion  of 
the  blood,  although  experiments  Ihew  it  is  not 
cflentially  neceflary: 

2 The  diminution  of  animal  heat : 

3 The  difeharge  of  vapour  or  halitus,  which 

fee  ms  to  be  emitted  by  exhalant  veflels  fimilar 
to  thofe  in  the  cutaneous  furface,  by  which 
the  perfpirable  matter  efcapes  : ^ 

4 ^rhe  abftraction  of  fixed  or  mephitic  air, 
for  which  there  are  perhaps  peculiar  fecretiiig 
vefTels  on  the  furface  of  the  veficles  : 

5 The  introduction  of  pure  or  dcphlogifti- 
cated  air,  which  is  elTential  to  the  vital  con- 
dition. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  atmo- 
Ipheric  air  is  an  heterogeneous  or  mixed  body  ; 
a hundred  parts  of  it  contains  of 

* See  Dr.  Goody/ in’s  Inaugural  DIITertations,  already 
cuoted, 

Plilooafticated 
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Part^. 

F^ilogifticatcd  air 

8o 

Pure  air. 

18 

Fixed  air. 

2 

iOO 

When  this  is  expired  the  proportion  and 
quantity  are  varied  thus ; 

Phlogifticated  air,  - 8 a 

Pure  air,  ^ * 5* 

Fixed  air,  - • * 13 

98 

The  florid  colour  which  the  blood  acquires 
in  the  lungs,  and  retains  in  the  artf  rics,  is 
communicated  entirely  by  this  pure  air,  which 
may  alinoft  be  confidered  as  the  fuel  of  the 
vital  dame  ; for  life  languilhes  wlien  this  is 
withheld,  as  in  drowning,  hanging  See. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  tffed:  of  this 
pure  air  may  perhaps  be  foinewhat  aferibed  to 
its  preventing  the  hxed  air,  which  feems  to  be 
Iiighly  deleterious,  from  injuring  the  fyftem. 


Animal  Heat.^ 

Animals  in  general  poflefs  a temper  tnre 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  fiirrounding  atniofjdiere, 
which  is  called  animal  heat. 

• Dr.  Goop win’s  DilTtrtatlon,  p. 

Til© 
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The  larg'*  animals  whofe  blood  Is  rcd^ 
have  a temperature  equal  to  96  degrees  of 
Farenheit's  thermometer,  with  little  varia- 
tion ; which  is  conliderably  above  the  ordinary 
ffcate  of  the  atmolphere. 

The  (burce  of  animal  heat  is  a fubjedl  of 
much  phyhological  difpute.  While  one  phy- 
fiolooift  aferibes  it  to  friction  of  the  fluids  on 

O 

their  veflels,  another  contends  that  it  is  phlo- 
gifton  evolved  from  the  fluids  by  vafcular  ac- 
tion. 

As  to  the  fivfl:  opinion,  facts  are  wanting  to 
lliew  that  a friction  can  take  place  between 
fluids  and  folids  capable  to  produce  heat ; and 
the  fecond  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  as  nothing 
fixed  with  regard  to  phlogifton  is  yet  deter- 
mined by  the  chemifhs. 

Many  reafons  may  be  alledged  to  make  it 
probable  that  animal  heat  is  derived  from  the 
air  in  the  lungs,  or  from  the  atmofphere,  per- 
haps in  confequence  of  a chemical  action  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  air.  Thus  it  is  con- 
tended, that  the  blood  gives  out  phlogiffon, 
which  unites  with  air  fo  as  to  expel  its  fire, 
and  that  this  is  attradied  by  the  blood,  in  con- 
fequence of  fuperior  affinity  ; or,'  in  other 
words,  a double  elective  attrad;ion  is  conti- 
nually going  on,  conneefed  with  reipiration, 
or  any  analogous  action  in  animals. 


* See  Crawford  on  Animal  Heat. 

VoL.  ir.  T 
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It  muft  be  admitted  that  this  theory  is  ex- 
ccedingly  beautiful,  and  a good  deal  fuppcned 
by  the  coiibueration  of  the  mutual  adion  of 
cli^raentary  bodies  on  one  aitother  lb  generally 
obfervable.  Much  information,  however,  is  afi 
yet  wanted  on  this  point. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  animal  heat,  one 
circumftance  is  moft  certain,  viz.  that  it  is 
very  generally  proportioned  to  vafcidar  a(5tion ; 
hence  its  increafe  during  exertion,  and  many 
dileafes,  fuch  as  fever. 

It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  Nature  has 
endowed  animals  with  the  a pow  er  of  reidling 
Iieat ; as  it  appears  that  life  can  be  lupported 
in  a temperature  of  the  air  conliderably  be- 
yond the  boiling  point.  Perhaps  evapo>*aiion 
is  much  concerned  in  this  remarkable  phaeno- 
jnenon,  on  w hich  the  prdervaiLn  of  life  may 
gfteu  depend. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

f 

The  following  pages  contain  part  of 
work,  entitled  Principles  of  Anaictni^ 
and  Phyfiologyy  fooii  to  be  publiflied.. 

It  was  tbe  wifli  of  the  Author  to  give  luch 
a concile,  hiixple,  and  practical  view  of  tlii& 
fundamental  part  of  Anatomy  as  might  rai- 
der it  acceptable,  at  hail,  to  bcgimierso. 

The  Engravings  are  accumte,  and  greatljf 
^uftrate  tlte  verbal  delcription* 

Edinbur^hy  Nov.  2.  1785*: 
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Table  \V. 

A View  of  the  Rlood  Veflels  on  the  Neck  and 
Head,  of  the  natural  adult  Size^— Ha  l l e r . 

A A Trunk  of  the  external  jugular  vein, 
which  ariies  principally  from  the  parotid 
O' land. 

O 

B B Parotid  gland,  appearing  fbmewdiat 
lobular. 

CC  The  facial  vein,  correfponding  to  the 
facial  artery,  ending  below  the  jaw  in  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein , 

D Situation  of  the  common  carotid,  mark- 
ed by  dotted  lines,  as  alio  that  of 

E Internal  carotid  artery,  tending  to  its 
proper  hole  to  reach  the  brain. 

F External  carotid,  giving  off  the  follow  ing 
great  branches : 

G Sublingual  artery ; 

H Facial  artery,  that  becomes  fuperficial  at 
the  bale  of  the  jaw,  and  is  divided  into, 
a a Mental  or  maxillary  artery  ; 
b b Inferior  lateral  artery  ; 
cc  Superior  lateral  artery. 

II  Occipital  artery,  which  becomes  liiper- 
ficial  on  the  occiput.  ' 

K Trunk  of  the  temporal  arteries,  covered 
by  the  parotid  gland. 

This  trunk  is  divided  into  temporal  and 
frontal  branches,  which  beautifully  anaftomofe 
with  one  another,  with  the  angular  and  occi- 
pital arteries. 
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explanation  of  the  tables; 


Table  X. 

A View  of  the  principal  Arteries  of  the  Hands 
and  Feet— by  Haller. 

Fig.  I. 

F^5thibits  thofe  of  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Fore^ 
arm  and  Palm  of  the  left  Hand,  both  with- 
out the  Integuments,  and  the  latter  without 
the  Palmar  Aponeurofis. 

A Radial  artery. 

B Ulnar  artery. 

C C Palmar  arterial  arch,  forrhed  by  the 
union  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  fi*om 
the  convexity  of  which  diverging  branches, 
D D D D,  delcend  to  the  fingers  ; three  of 
thefe  are  each  divided  into  two  branches 
d (1  dd,  that  run  down  along  the  fides  of  the 
fingers  or  iheatlis  of  their  flexor  tendons, 
i'he  veins  have  nearly  a fimilar  courfe. 

Fig.  II, 

A View  of  thofe  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  left 
Fore-arm  and  Hand. 

t 

A The  radial  artery ; * its  trunk  finking 
above  the  thumb  to  the  fpace  between  it  and 
the  fore  finger. 


B The 
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B The  ulnar  artery  pafliiig*  downwards  be- 
hind the  palmar  aponeurohs  (here  remo\  ed) 
to  form 

CG  The  palmar  arch,  from  which  the  di- 
ver ging  or  digital  branches  are  cut  and  drawn 
downwards,  to  (hew  the  deep  feated  branches. 

Fig.  Iir. 

A View  of  the  Arteries  on  a Part  of  the  left 
Fore-arm  and  Hand,  the  Integuments,  Ten- 
dons, See.  removed* 

A Branches  from  the  external  interoffeous 
arteries. 

B Continuation  of  the  radial  artery. 

C Branches  from  the  ulnar. 

Thefe  anaftomofe  varioufly  with  one  ano* 
ther,  and  with  thofe  of  the  palm. 

Fig.  IV. 

A \^iew  of  the  Arteries  of  the  upper  Part  of 

the  right  Foot. 

A The  trunks  of  the  tibialis  antica,  a little 
above  the  ankle,  is  continued  dowmwards,  and 
ramified  principally  below  the  tendons  of  the 
exteiifors  ; the  extreme  branches  fupply  the 
tendons  of  the  toes. 


Fig, 
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Fig.  V. 

A \lew  of  the  Arteries  on  the  Sole  of  the’^ 
right  Foot,  feen  after  the  Integuments  are 
removed. 

A Continuation  of  the  trunk  of  tlie  tibialis 
poftica  below  the  ankle. 

H External  plantar  artery. 

Fig.  VI. 

A Mew  of  the  Arteries  on  the  Sole,  (een  after 
the  Integuments  and  Flexor  Muicles  are 
removed. 

A Continuation  of  the  trunk  of  the  tibialis 
poftica. 

B External  plantar  artery. 

C Internal  plantar  artei^y. 

13  Tlie  plantar  arterial  arch  that  gives  off 
branches  to  the  toes,  like  the  palmar  arteiial 
arch  to  the  finp:ers. 

E Tranfverfalis  pedis  mulcle. 
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V 

A Vie^v  of  the  ablbrbent  Vehels  called  Lac-? 
teals,  beautifully  filled  with  Ch^le  ; painted 
from  thole  of  a Man  who  died  on  his 
Wedding-day  of  Surfeit  and  Intoxication. 


A A,  See,  Aperture  of  the  finall  inteftine, 
Its  cut  extremeties  lapping  over  one  another, 
and  lb  Ipread  as  to  Ihew  the  coiTcrponding 
piece  of  the  melentery,  <^c. 

B B,  See.  The  melentery  in  thofe  pi  .ces  ‘n 
which  there  are  no  vellels, 

CCC,  &c.  The  nielentcric  arteries  and 
veins,  the  former  going  to,  and  the  latter  re- 
turning ft'om  the  inteltine,  beautifully  analto- 
moling  and  forming  arches. 

D D D,  See,  A duller  of  melenteric  and 
confequently  conglobate  glands  of  a Iccondary 
lize. 

EE  Small  melenteric  glands. 

FF,  ^c.  Apparent  beginnings  of  the  lac- 
teals;  they  are  not  nearly  lb  longitudinal  with 
relped  to  the  intelline  as  thole  in  the  follow- 
ing  figu  res,  but  the  number  is  greater,  and 
perhaps  it  is  Hill  inferior  to  nature. 

The  little  internjptions  mark  the  numerous 
valves,  which  perhaps  are  upon  the  whole 
nearer  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Many  of  the  ladeals  enter  the  body  of  the 
glands  diredly,  while  others  mount  lb  far  on 
l^heir  lurface  before  they  penetrate. 


I lament 
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I lament  exceedingly  that  I was  not  allowed 
to  examine  the  lacteal  l^ftem  more  exten- 
lively.  The  friends  and  neighbours  of  the 
unhappy  man,  who  were  prelent,  were  mucBt 
prejudiced,  and  very  watchful. 
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t':'  ■ -- 

{ 

C 

A View  of  a confiderable  Share  of  the  Lacteal 

Vcifcls  lilleci  with  (>iicldilver — by  W e rn E R 

and  Feller. 

AAA  A portion  of  the  (iiiall  intefline, 
with  its  extremities  tied. 

B B B,  c^c.  The  lacteal  trunks  as  they  e- 
merge  from  the  inteftine,  but  covered  by  the 
peritonaeal  coat.  They  converge  beautifully 
in  their  courfe  to  the  root  of  the  mefenteiy, 
and  are  lubdivided  with  furprifing*  minutenefs 
as  they  pals  through  the  conglobate  glands. 

C C,  t!tc.  Small  glands. 

D D,  &C.  Large  glands. 

E E I'runk  of  the  inferior  mefenteric  ar^ 
teiy. 

F F Trunk  of  the  inferior  mefenteric  vein, 
or  vena  portarum,  near  w'hich  the  lacdieals 
form  larger  trunks,  a a,  about  to  produce  the 
receptaculum  chyli  from  a finall  part  of  the 
inteitiiie. 

On  the  left  the  peritonasum  is  diflei^ted  to 
file  XV  the  laedeals  near  their  beginnings,  runn- 
ing in  various  directions,  and  forming  many 
anaftomoies  before  they  unite  into  the  trunks 
feeii  on  the  fiirface. 


Tab  lf. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES, 


Table  AA. 


A View  of  the  Lad:eal  Veflels  through  their 
whole  Courfe,  and  of  their  Union  with  the 
Lymphatic  Syftein  in  general  in  the  Recep- 
taculum  Ghyli  and  T'horacic  Du(^ by 


Sh  ELDON. 


A A,  See,  A portion  of  the  inteftine  with 
its  mefentery. 

B B,  See,  The  beginnings  of  the  lad:eal 
trunks,  tied  at  the  points,  into  which  the  in^ 
jecting  tube  had  been  inferted  : their  courfc  is 
converging  and  ferpentine  ; they  are  not  re- 
prelented  fo  diftindlly  ramified  in  the  glands 
as  in  the  former  figure. 

C The  receptaculum  chyli  in  which  the 
iad:eals  end. 

D D Trunk  of  the  aorta. 

E Trunk  of  the  coeliac  artery,  immediately 
below  the  diaphragm.  ' 

F Trunk  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery. 

G G Trunks  of  the  emul gents  or  renal  ar- 
teries, near  which  the  lad:eals  fall  into  the  re** 
ceptaculum  cli^li. 

FI  Trunks  of  the  inferior  mefenteric  artery. 

1 1 Common  iliac  arteries,  which  divide 
nearly  opofite  to  the  lafh  lumbar  vertebra. 

K K A plexus  of  lymphatics. 

L L Lymphatics  alcending  from  the  legs, 
See.  to  reach  the  rcccpLsculuiii  ch^li. 

M M 'File  thoracic  duc5l,  afeendins;  in  the 
courfc  of  the  fpine. 

Tab  LE. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Table  B B. 

A View  of  tlie  Adunation  of  the  pnncipal 
I.ympliatic  Vellels  in  the  Thoracic  Ducd:, 
and  of  this  Du(^t  itfHf. 


Fig.  I.  i 

A front  View  of  the  Trunks  of  the  Body,  after 
the  anterior  Segment  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  containing  parts,  and  all  the 
vilcera  except  the  Kidnies,  have  been  re- 
moved. 

A The  trunk  of  the  aorta  cut  off  juft 
where  it  emero;es  from  tlie  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  tied  to  the  left  fide  ky  the  llring  a. 
B B Common  carotid  arteries. 

C C The  aorta  delcenduig  along  the  Ipine 
within  the  cheft. 

D T rank  of  the  cocliac  artery,  fent  off  from 
the  aorta  immediately  below  the  diaphragm. 

E Trunks  of  the  fiiperior  melenteric  artery, 
and  fome  })ortion  of  its  branches. 

FF  Emulgcnt  arteries  going  flantingly  to 
the  kidnies,  ff,  of  which  the  right  one  is  a 
Httle  lower  than  the  left. 

G T runk  of  the  inferior  melenteric  artery. 
H H Common  iliac  arteries. 

. 1 1 External  iliac  arteries. 

K Internal  iliac  artei*y  of  the  left  fide. 

Ia  The  fundus  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

M The 
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IM  The^>  fuperior  vena  cava,-  cut  from  the 
no'ht  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  turned  fbme- 
what  to  the  rio^ht  lide  by  the  cord  m. 

IM  N The  fubclavian  vein  of  the  left  fide 
lon^'er  than  the  other. 

OO  The  vena  azygos  running  up  along- 
the  right  fide  of  the  fpine  to  the  fuperior  vena 
cava,  in  which  it  ends  ; receiving  the  inter- 
coftal  veins,  o o o,  in  its  w ay. 

P Lymphatics  defeending  from  the  neck 
and  fuperior  parts. 

0^0^  Lymphatics  from  the  inferior  parts, 
feen  on  each  fide  of  the  bladder. 

R A plexus  of  lymphatics  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ittmbar  region. 

S S Lymphatic  trunks,  forming  various 
anaftomofes. 

T LaCleals  lying  along  the  fuperior  mefen- 
teric  artery,  in  their  way  to  the  receptaculum 
chyli,  behind  the  right  emulgent  artery, 
where  tliey  fall  in  with  the  lymphatics  frotn 
the  inferior  parts. 

U U The  thoracic  dubl,  or  common  lym- 
phatic trunk,  running  up  to  the  left  fubcla- 
vian vein,  which  it  enters  near  the  termination 
of  the  internal  iupnlar  vein. 

The  u]>per  part  of  this  dubl  inclines  to  the 
left  ; tins  defleffion  is  behind  the  heart  : it 
tlien  pafics  behind  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta,  which 
is  drawn  afide  to  iliew  the  top  of  the  duct.. 


Fig. 
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Fig.  II. 

A View  of  ths  Thoracic  Duc^l,  from  the  Dia- 
phragm nearly  to  its  Termination  in  the 
left  Subclavian,  as  large  as  Life- — by  Al- 
BINU  s. 

A A Trunk  of  the  clucR:,  the  upper  part  of 
it  making  a curvature  before  it  ends  in  the 
left  lubclavian  vein. 

C Subdivilions  of  the  dudt  fometimcs  ob- 
lerved,  efpecially  where  the  thoracic  lympha- 
tics fall  into  it. 


Fig.  III. 

A View  of  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Thoracic 
Dud;,  and  its  Formation. 

A The  receptaculum  chyli,  or  beginning 
of  the  thoracic  dud:. 
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Table  CC,  T t* 


Fig*  I. 


A View  of  a Difledlion  of  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Cheft-— by  Hew  son. 

A Trachea  cut  acrofs  below  the  larynx; 

B B The  trunks  of  the  carotid  arteries 
running  along  the  hdes  of  the  trachea. 

C Common  trunk  of  the  right  carotid  and 
fiibclavian  arteries. 

D Arch  or  fuperior  part  of  the  aorta* 

EE  Internal  jugTilar  vein.  ^ 

F The  vena  cava  liiperior  cut  from  the 
auricle. 

, G Lymphatics  delcending  on  the  neck* 

H H Lymphatics  from  the  arms. 


Fig.  ii; 

V V 

• A View  of  the  luperficial  or  cutaneous  Lyrii^ 
phatics  of  the  fore  Part  of  the  left  Fore-arni 
and  Hand- — by  Hew  son. 

A A Principal  Lymphatics  riuining  iip< 
wards. 

B Lymphatic  gland  above  the  elbow,  near 
the  internal  condyle. 


K 
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Fic.  III. 

A View  of  the  L37inpliatics  of  the  iiifiLle  of 
the  Arm,  above  the  Elbow— -by  Hew  son. 

A A A Principal  Ijanphatics,  forming  fre- 
• quell t anaftomofes. 

BSE  Lymphatic  glands,  the  uppermoft  in 
the  axilla'. 

Fig. IV. 

X.  ' • 

A View  of  the  L^miphatics  on  the  back  Part  of 
the  right  Fore- arm  and  Hand- — by  Hew^ 

SON. 

AAA  Pi'incipal  lymphatic  tmnks,  whiclq 
iibove  the  elbow,  incline  inwards. 
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Fig.  I. 


A View  of  the  fiiperficial  Lymphatics  of  the 
left  Thigh  and  Leg — by  Hew  son. 

A A.  A Numerous  lymphatics  with  frequent 
onaftomofes,  tending  to  the  inguinal  glands. 

» Fig.  II. 

A View  of  the  fiiperficial  Lymphatics  about 

the  Ankle. 

Fig.  III. 

* 

A View  pf  the  deep*feated  Lymphatics  of  the 
left  Thigh  and  Leg.  ' 

AAA  Principal  lymphatics  going  to  the 
gi'oin. 

Fig.  iv. 

A View  of  the  Lymphatics  about  the  Ankle# 
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V 


. Table  EE. 


Fig.  I. 

A View  of  the  Dura  Mater  after  the  fuperlor 
Segment  of  the  Skull  is  lawn  off— 

, Bl  D LOO. 

A A That  l>art  of  the  dura  mater  that  co- 
vers the  I'ight  hemifphere  or  fide  of  the  cere-* 
brum. 

B B That  portion  of  the  dura  mater  that 
covers  the  left  hemif]3here, 

C C C G The  arteries  of  the  dura  mater 
tliat  in  general  run  backwards  and  upwards, 
and  have  correfponding  furrows  in  the  IkuU. 

D D Superior  longitudinal  finus  opened 
immediately  below  which  in  a vertical  plane 
hangs  the  falx. 

EE,  See,  The  line  that  coiTe^onds  to  the 
coronal  future  where  the  adhelion  is  greatefi. 

FF,  See,  Tlie  lacerated  orifices  of  veflels 
that  pafs  between  the  dura  mater  and  Ikull. 


I 


Fig  , 
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Fig.  II. 

A View  of  the  Pia  Mater  a&  it  covers  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  Brain,  carrying  numerous 
fill  all  Blood  VelTHs  : through  it  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  bra.hi  ai'e  feen, 

AAA  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  hetweeir 
the  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  where  it  forms 
the  fliperior  longitudinal  linus  and  falx. 

BB  Veins  tending  to  the  fuperior  longitu-' 
dinal  finusj  into  which  they  enter  obliquely* 

; 

I 
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Table  FF. 

A View  of  the  Bafe  of  the  Brain,  or  Senforium 
Commune^  freed  from  its  Membranes  and 
Veikls  conlidcrabl)/,the  better  to  difplay  its 
parts — by  MOneo. 

A A Anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

B B Its  middle  lobes. 

C C Its  poiferior  lobes. 

D D The  cerebellum  divided  into  tWO 
lobes  without  convolutions. 

FE  Tuber  annulare,  or  pons  V aroU^  a part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

FF^  Anterior  crura,  or  peduncles  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  derived  from  the  hemi- 
ijdieres  of  the  cerebrum. 

G G Tdie  catida  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
cut  oil'  v/hefe  it  enters  the  fpinal  canal  and 
takes  the  name  of  fpinal  marrow  (medulla 
Ipiiialis) . It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  top 
or  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow, 

HH  Corpora  pyramldalia. 

II  Corpora  olivaria. 

K K The  optic  nerves,  difle^ted  fb  as  to 
11  lew  their  joining. 

LL  Tubercala  albicantia.  ' 

M A part  of  the  infundibulum,  extending 
from  the  third  ventricle,  which  is  immediately 
above,  to  the  glandula  pituitaria  in  the  fella 
urcica. 

Tab  LF/ 
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Table  EEE. 
I lG.  I. 


A View  of  the  Orii;in  and  Pi'ogrcfs  of  the 
L.icl;cals--by  Mascagni. 


A A A \ A portion  of  the  faiall  inteftlne. 

B B B,  See.  'The  origin  of  the  lai^leals  from 
the  coats  of  the  intelHnc. 

CGC.  See.  The  trunks  of  the  1 iclcals  va- 
riouQv  connecling  and  feparating  in  their  way 
to  tlie  mefentcric  glands. 

D D D Mefcnteric  glands,  feemingly  cellu- 
lar, in  which  the  vdlcls  difappear. 

EEE  Alefentcric  artery  clofely  attended 
by  the  corrcfjjonding  vein,  near  which  the 
ladeals  principally  run. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  inge- 
nious Anatomiil;  from  whole  publication  this 
and  the  following  figures  are  copied,  has  re- 
prefented  the  ramifications  of  the  ladcals  dif- 
ferently from  other  celebrated  authors ; he 
paints  themexaclly  limilar  to  thole  of  the  blood- 
velTels  ; a circamifance  in  general  not  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  lymphatic  lyifem,  and  therefore 
not  a litde  donbtfnl.  Aloreover  the  lunnbcr  is 
not  nearly  lb  great  as  is  rc])relcntcd  in  table  V, 
which  is  accurately  drawn  from  nature. 


Fig.  II. 


A View^  of  three  couf  I )bate  Glands,  witli  nn- 
iiierous  Lymphatics  entering  into  and  going 
out  from  them. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table  4 E. 

A View  of  the  Groin  and  adjacent  parts,  dc-' 
prived  of  their  Integuments,  to  (hew  the 
fuperficial  Lymphatics— by  Mascagni. 

AAA  Superior  inguinal  glands. 

B B Inferior  inguinal  glands,  that  in  fbme 
meafiire  may  be  called  femoral. 

To  the  fiiperior  glands  the  lymphatics  tend 
from  the  Icrotum,  penis,  perinseum,  abdomen, 
and  external  parts  of  the  thigh ; to  the  in- 
ferior ones  thofe  from  the  thigh  and  leg  prin- 
cipally. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


T-^BLE  5 


'V’lew  of  tlie  fupcrficial  I^yHipliatlcs  off  tlic 
ialcrior  Exir . ml ry — by  M A s c A g n i . 


Fig.  I. 

A View  of  the  Lymphatics  on  the  InfiJe  of 
the  Foot  and  Leg- -by  Mascagni, 


Fig.  IL 

A View  of  (the  T.ymphatics  on  the  infide  of 
tlie  Knee  and  TMiigh  ; the  whole  teiul  up- 
wards, and  ]Xifs  ihroiigh  the  inguinal  ' 
Glands  AAA  A— by  Mascagni. 

. Fig  . III. 

/ 

' A \iew  of  the  lAmphatics  on  the  oiitfide  of 
the  Foot  and  Knee-- by  Mascagni, 


t ' 


Tab  le 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  TABLES;; 


A View  of  the  fiiperficial  Lymphatics  of  the 
Palm,  infide  of  the  Fore- arm,  and  Elbow, 
tending  upwards — by  Mascagni. 

A A Two  finall  conglobate  glands  near  the 
intemal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri. 

Fig.  2. 

A View  of  the  Lymphatics  of  the  internal  Sur- 
face of  the  Fore-arm,  proceeding  to  the 
Axillary  conglobate  Glands  AAA,  through 
which  they  pafs  to  enter  the  Chords— by 
Mascagni. 

B Trunk  of  the  bracheal  artery. 

C Trunk  of  the  bracheal  vein. 

Fig.  III. 

A View  of  the  fuperficial  Lymphatics,  on  the 
Back  of  the  Hand  and  Arm— by  Mascagni. 
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Table  G G* 

A view  of  the  Bale  of  the  Senfbrlum  Cbm^ 

mune,  with  its  Nerves,  Arteries,  &c.---by 

Haller. 

A A Ahtefior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

B The  interftice  between  thele  lobes. 

C C Middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  exterior  lamina  of  the  pia  mater  is 
Cut,  and  the  right  middle  lobe  kept  back^ 
wards  by  a probe,  to  fhew  the  deep  divifion 
between  it  and  the  anterior  lobe,  named 
Ihra  SYLv'ti,  containing  the  middle  arteries 
of  the  brain i 

D D Extremities  of  the  pofteribr  lobes  of 
the  brain,  projecting  beyond  the  cerebellum. 

E E I^obes  of  the  cerebellum,  with  their 
con  centric  arches. 

F F Lateral  or  lobular  portions  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  or  tuber  annulare. 

G l^auda  medullse  oblongatse,  with  its 
protuberances. 

H Infundibulum,  leading  from  the  third 
Ventricle. 

Nerves* 

I t The  proccfliis  mamillares,  or  trunks 
of  the  olfactory  or  firfl;  pair  of  nerves,  running 
forward  unrier  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
to  reach  their  proper  holes  in  the  ethmoid 
bone. 


C 


« 2 T1iI8 


EXl’LANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


2 2 The  trunks  of  the  fecond  pair,  or  optic 
nerves,  uniting  and  then  diverging  to  fall  into 
tile  optic  holes,  on  their  way  to  the  orbits  and 
eye-halls. 

3 3 T'he  trunks  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves, 
or  niotorii  oculoruiii,  (Iretclhng  to  the  I'uperior 
obi  tar  hHures. 

4 4 The  trunks  of  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves, 
or  trochleatores,  taking  the  fame  courfe  with 
the  former. 

5 5 J he  trunks  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  trige- 
mini. 

6 6 The  trunks  of  the  fixth  pair,  or  ad- 
ducent es. 

7 7 The  trunks  of  the  feventh  pair^  or  au- 
ditory nerves  (portio  mollis  Sc  dura)  going  to 
the  meatus  auditorii  interni. 

8 8 The  trunks'  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  or  par  vagum,  tending  to  the  holes 
common  to  them  and  the  lateral  finulfes. 

9 9 The  trunks  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves, 
or  linguales,  pointing  to  their  holes  in  the 
occipital  bone,  above  the  condyles,  to  reach 
the  tono'ue. 

O 

10  lo  The  trunks  of  the  tenth  pair,  that 
go  out  under  the  bafe  of  the  occipital  bone 
,by  the  fpinal  hole. 

Arteries* 

a a Trunks  of  the  internal  carotids  as  they 
arife  by  the  Tides  of  the  lella  turcica,  imme- 
diately below  the  optic  nerves. 


b b Anterior 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


b b Anterior  anaftomofing  branches, 
c c Pofterior  anaftomoling  branches, 
cl  d Trunks  of  the  vertebral  arteries  as  they 
enter  the  ikull  by  the  occipital  hole. 

e e Arteria  bafilaris,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  vertebrals  lymg  in  the  groove  of  the 
tuber  annulare,  fending  off  many  lateral 
branches  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  cere- 
bellum, See, 

f f Anaftomofing;  branches  between  the  ar- 
teria  bafilaris  and  the  the  pofterior  ones  of 
the  carotids. 

bacffcab  Circus  arteriofus  Willi  sir, 
or  arterial  circle  of  Willis,  formed  by  the 
anaftomofing  branches  of  the  carotids  and 
vertebrals,  from  the  outfide  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing branches  go  off: 

g g Anterior  branches  that  enter  between 
the  anterior  lobes,  and  are  dilperfed  to  both 
hemifpheres,  reaching  to  their  upper  parts  ; 

h h Middle  or  lateral  branches  that  mn 
along  the  Sylvian  fiflures  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

ii  Pofterior  branches  that  are  diftributed 
between  the  pofterior  lobes  and  the  cere- 
bellum. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES: 


Table  HH. 

A View  of  a tranfverfe  Sedtion  of  tfe  Brain 

LIallee* 


A A The  cortical  or  cineritious  part,  every 
where  on  the  outfide  of  the 

B B,  See,  Medullary  fubftance. 

C Divifion  between  the  anterior  lobeSi 

D D Anterior  arteries. 

E E Lateral  ventricles. 

F Fornix  turned  forward. 

G G Anterior  pillars  ?£•••<. 

H H Pofterior  piUars  \ 

J I Corpora  ftri^ta  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ventricles, 

K K Thalami  of  the  optic  nerves. 

L L Plexus  choroidaei,  which  communicate 
through  the  opening  or  hole  M. 

N N Part  of  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  ce- 
rebellum covered  with  the  pia  mater?  carrying 
many  blood  veflels, 
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IXPLANATION  OP  THE  TABLES. 


I 


Table  II. 

A View  of  a tranfverfe  Section  of  the  Brain, 

in  a deeper  point  than  the  former  one-^-by 

Haller. 

A A A,  ^c.  The  cortical  flibftance. 

B B,  See,  The  medullaiy  fubftance. 

C A point  correfponding'  to  the  third  ven- 
tricle. 

D The  pineal  gland,  lying  between  the 
four  tubercles,  viz.  the  nates  and  teffces. 

E E '^rhe  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  confifting 
of  concentric  arches,  that  correfpond  to  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  drawn  afide  in 
confequence  of  an  incifion* 

F Medullary  hibllance  of  the  cerebellum 
that  refembles  a tree  with  foliage,  called 
therefore  arbor  vitae. 

G G,  See,  The  cortical  part,  which  is  much 
extended  by  the  foliated  dilpolition  of  the 
medullary  fubftance ; a circumftance  that  has 
cither  been  overlooked  or  flightly  deferibed 
by  anatomifts* 

II  H The  fourth  ventricle  cut  open  from 
above.  It  communicates  with  the  third  one 
under  the  pineal  gland,  by  what  is  called  the 
Iter  a tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 

I The  fuperior  part  of  the  medulla  * ob- 
longata, which,  like  an  ifthmus,  connetfts  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebdlunti 
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EXPLANATION  OF  IHE  TABLES. 


Table  KK. 

A View  of  a perpendicular  Section  of  the 
Head-— by  Monro. 

A A The  cranium. 

B'  Part  of  the  frontal  fmus.  - 

C Part  of  the  left  fphcnoidal  hnus. 

D The  nafal  lamella  of  the  ethmoidal 
bone. 

E The  vomer. 

F The  cartilaginous  part  of  the  feptum. 

G The  opening  from  the  right  nollril  into 
the  throat. 

H The  palatal  procefs  of  the  right  maxil- 
lary bone,  with  the  alveolary  one  caiTying  the 
teeth. 

1 1 The  cancellated  portion  of  the  cunei- 
form procefs  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  body 
of  the  (phenoidal  one  very  abundant. 

LLL  The  root  of  the  falx,  the  reft  being 
removed  to  fliev\^  the  convolutions  on  the  in- 
ner fide  of  the  right  hemifphere  of  the  brain. 

M M Part  of  the  tentorium  cerebello  fuper 
extenftun,  carrying  the  linus  named  torcular 

He  ROPHILI. 

N N The  corpus  callofum, 

O The  feptum  lucidum. 

P The  body  of  the  fornix. 

The  two  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix. 

K Commiftui'a  cerebri  anterior. 

P 


' S The 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


S The  pailage  by  whicli  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles of  the  hrain  comiminicate  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  third  ventricle. 

T Right  furface  of  the  third  ventricle. 

U Infandibulinn,  beginning  fiom  the  third 
ventricle. 

V The  gland ula  pituitaria  in  the  fella 
turcica. 

W Left  optic  nerve. 

X Left  tuberculum  albicans,  behind  the  in- 
fundibulum . 

Y Part  of  the  choroid  plexus. 

Z The  pineal  gland,  with  two  peduncles, 
one  connefling  it  with  the  hde  of  the  third 
ventricle,  and  the  other  to  the  commiflura 
cerebri  pofterior  a. 

b The  iter  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 
c d Left  natis  and  teifis. 
e The  valvula  Vieujjenlu 
f The  arbor  vitte  cerebelli. 
g The  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
h The  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  fliut 
b}-  the  choroid  plexus  and  pia  mater, 
i Tuber  annulare. 

k The  cauda  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

1 Upper  part  or  beginning  of  the  Ijpinal 
marrow. 

m Arteria  bafilaris. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TAELES» 


Table  LL. 


A View  of  the  internal  Surface  of  the  Bale  of 

the  recent  Skull,  covered  by  the  Dura  Ma- 
ter ; cuntainmg  Sinuiles,  Nerves,  See. — by 

Halle  R. 

A \ The  frontal  (inuffes. 

B B The  eye-b.ills  ; the  upper  part  of  the 
orbits  belli removed. 

O 

C A part  of  the  tciitorium  cerebclli,  con- 
tainino;  the  torcular  Herophili  endino  inthe 
lateral  iinuffes. 

• D Lowcif  part  of  the  fuperior  longitudinal, 
films,  ending  in  the  lateral  ones  by  a bifur- 
cation. 

EE  Lateral  (inuiTes  receiving  veins  e c e,  in, 
their  coiirfe. 

FF  Cavernous  Gnuil’es  cut  open. 

G Sella  turcica,  containing  the  glandula 
pituitaria. 

H I'op  of  the  fpinal  marrow  appearing 
through  the  occi])ital  hole. 

I falx  cerebelli,  adhering  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  vertical  Ipine  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

KK  Trunks  of  the  carotids  as  they  arife 
by  the  (ides  of  the  fella  turcica,  immediately 
behind  the  o itic  nerves. 

L L Arteries  of  the  dura  mater  derived 
from  the  external  carotids. 

P 2 


Nerves* 


i:'a>LANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Nerves, 

1 T lilamcnts  of  the  firO;  or  olfactory  pair, 

dowiivvarcls  in  the  holes  of  the  cribri- 
form lamella  of  the  ethmoidal  bone  to  be 
Ipread  in  the  nofe. 

2 2 Trunks  of  the  fecoiid  pair  or  optic, 
entering  their  proper  holes  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  orbits  in  their  way  to  the  pofterior 
farfacc  of  the  eye-balls. 

3 3 Tranks  of  tlie  third  pair,  or  motorii 
oculorum,  running  through  the  cavernous  h- 
nuiles,  principally  to  mufcles  of  the  eye-balls. 

4 4 T'runks  of  the  fourth  pair,  very  fhiall, 
pafling  through  the  cavernous  hnufies  to  the 
trochleares  mufcles  chiefly. 

5 5 Trunks  of  the  fifth  pair,  large,  pafling 
into  the  cavernous  finufles,  in  which  each  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  hence  named  tri- 
gimini,  which  go  to  the  orbit,  the  upper  and 
under  jaws,  relpedlively  through  their  proper 
holes. 

6 6 Trunks  of  the  fixth  pair,  entering  the 
dura  mater,  behind  the  fella  turcica,  to  reach 
the  cavernous  finufles  and  orbits. 

7 7 Trunks  of  the  feventh  pair,  or  auditory 
nerves,  entering  the  meatus  auditorii  intemi ; 
each  is  double,  confifling  of  portio  mollis  and 
dura. 

9 9 Tmnks  of  the  ninth  pair,  or  hypo- 
gloffal  nerves. 

10  lo  Trunks* of  the  tenth  pair. 

Table; 
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Table  LLL» 

A View  oF  tlic  Veins  of  the  Dura  Mater,  in 
iitu— by  Dr.  Wa lt  e r,  feii> 

Fig.  I. 

Reprefents  the  upper  Segment  of  the  Dura 
Mater  adhering  to  the  correlponding  Seg- 
ment  of  tlie  Skull. 

A A A A The  edge  of  the  ikul!. 

B R The  falx  of  the  dura  mater. 

C C C C The  veins  of  the  d ura  mater,^  Ibmc 
of  them  running  to  the  fiiperior  longitudinal 
finusj  and  others  to  the  bale  of  IkulL 

FiG  . if. 

Reprefents  the  Bale  of  the  Skull  with  its  Dut‘a 

Mater  in  Situ.  ' 

A A Tentorium  ccrcbelli,  or  ieptmia  duras 
imatris. 

B The  line  from  wdiich  the  pofterior  cx- 
itremity  of  the  falx  is  cut. 

C C C G The  veins  pallmg  to  the  priactnal 
^liniifles  of  the  dura  mater  y mitny  of  which,  are 
liikewifc  called  IkiulFes. 


Tabls 
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Table  MM. 

Views  of  the  Eye-ball,  its  VelTcls,  Mufcles,  See. 
—-by  Haller,  Alb  in  us,  and  others. 

Fig,  I. 

A view  of  the  external  VcHels  of  the  Eye ; to 
obtain  which  the  Iiiteo'uments  and  a confi- 

O 

derablc  f hare  of  the  Orbicularis  Mulcle  are 
removed. 

The  principal  branches  are  derived  from 
the  angular  vchels,  while  a general  anaftonio- 
lis  takes  place  with  thofe  of  the  forehead, 
temple,  and  cheek,  and  the  opening  of  the 
lids  is  lurrounded  with  a kind  of  circle,  like 
that  of  the  mouth. 

IT  G . II. 

View  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  Eye-ball  and 
its  parts,  obtained  by  removingThe  fuperior 
Seo*inent  of  the  Orbit,  the  Levator  Pal- 
pebras,  and  Recdus  fuperior  ?dufcles, 

A Optic  nerve,  Ibmewhat  curved. 

B Mu(culus  irochlearis, 

C Lachrymal  gland, 

D Tarfus  luperior. 


J 


\ 


\ 


I 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

\ 

Tig. in. 

A View  of  the  inferior  Vcllels  of  the  Eye-ball ; 
to  obtain  this  it  is  drawn  very  much  iifide. 

A T'he  optic  nerve. 

B The  opaque  cornea,  or  fclerotic  coat  of 
the  eye-ball,  freed  from  mufcles, 

C The  lucid  cornea,  or  (clerotis. 

D he  rectus  inferior  mufcle. 

E The  obliqutis  minor  mufcle. 

Fig.  IV. 

A View  of  the  Eye-ball,  after  the  outer  Coat  or 
Scierotis  is  partly  detached  and  turned  off'. 

A A The  opaque  fclerotis,  partly  detached 
by  diflecStion. 

B B Pofterior  and  anterior  portions,  entire. 
C Lucid  cornea,  and  part  of  the  pupil  ap- 
pearing through  it. 

D D The  choroid  coat,  with  numerous 
veliHs  beautifully  anaftomofing  on  its  furface. 

Fig.  V. 

A View  of  the  Eye-ball,  entirely  deprived  of 
the  opaque  and  livid  Cornea,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  exterior  Surface  of  the  cho- 
roid Coat,  Uvea,  and  Pupil,  with  their 
Veffels. 

A A Cifrary  circle  or  ligament  (orbiculus 
ciliaris,  or  ligamentum  ciliare)  to  which  the 
■ anterior 
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anterior  part  of  the  opaque  cornea  fllghtly 
adheres. 

II  The  uvea,  or  iris,  or  that  ]^art  of  the 
choroid  coat  lituated  before  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment, containing  the  circular  hole  called  the 
pupd, 

C C Vafa  vorticofa,  fb  named  from  the 
manner  of  their  dilpcrfion. 

Fig.  VI. 

A front  View  of  the  Eye-ball,  from  which  the 

•/  ' 

lucid  (X)rnea  is  remo^'ed,  to  fliew  the  Iris, 
the  Pupil,  and  the  difpolition  of  the  Vellels* 

Fig.  VII. 

A lidc  View  of  the  Eye-ball,  from  the  Iclero- 
tic  and' choroid  Coats  are  j)anly  removed 
or  turned  oif,  to  fhew  the  Retina  and  the 
difperlioii  of  the  central  Artery  on  it. 

Fig.  Vm. 

A View  of  the  Eye-ball,  nearly  the  fame  as  in 

Fignire  7 . 

A Ciliary  procefTes  on  the  fiiperior  furface 
of  the  uvea,  near  the  root. 

B Retina,  with  its  veficls  including  the  vi^ 
treous  humour  and  its  capfule. 

C The  cryftalline  humour  or  lens  covered 
with  its  capfule. 


Fig. 
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Fig.  IX. 

A View  of  the  Eye-ball  mag'nifiecl,  from  'which 
the  opaque  and  lucid  Cornea:  have  been  re-» 
moved,  to  fliew  the  choroid  Goat,  Uvea? 
and  Pupil  with  the  beautiful  diftribution  of 
the  Blood-vefTels-— by  Meyers. 

s 

A A Part  of  the  opaque  fclerotis. 

B B Vafa  vorticola  on  the  exterior  flirface 
of  the  choroid  coat,  anaftomoling  with  one 
another,  and  with  thole  of  the  uvea,  the  lall 
of  which  are  continued  over 

C The  pupil,  to  Hiew  their  dilhribution  ou 
the  membrana  pupillaris  of  the  foetus,  which 
fills  up  the  pupil. 

Fig.  X. 

t 

A View  of  the  Eye-ball  and  its  Mufcles— -by 

Albinv  s.. 

A A The  eye-ball, 

B The  optic  nerve. 

C Levator  palpebrm  fui^erioris. 

D Rectus  luperior. 

E Trochlearis,  witliin  which  a little  of  the 
reeflus  internus  is  leen. 


Fig. 
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Fig.  XI. 

A V lew  of  tlie  Eye'ball  deprived  of  fome  of 

its  Miifcles. 

A The  eye-ball. 

B The  optic  nerve. 

C Rectus  internus. 

D Rediu  s extern  us. 

The  red:us  inferior  fbmewhat  appears  be- 
low the  optic  nerve. 

Fig.  XII. 

A View  of  the  Eye-ball  and  all  its  Mulcles. 

A The  eye- ball. 

B The  optic  nerve. 

C The  trochlearis,  with  its  tendon  tranf- 
^pitted  through  the  trochlea. 

J)  Obliquus  minor. 

Fig.  XIII. 

A View  of  an  horizontal  Sedion  of  the  Eye- 
ball, to  fliew  the  Dilpofition  of  the  Coats 
and  Humours — by  Le  Cat. 

A A Opaque  cornea. 

B B Lucid  cornea. 

C C Choroid  coat, 
c c Uvea. 

D Pupilla. 

EE  Retina 4 


O 


F Tnuik 
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F Trunk  of  the  optic  nerve  with  its  coats, 
of  which  thofe  of  the  eye-ball  are  reprcfented 
tvs  continuous’.  • - ' ‘ 

f Inlenlible  pouit  from  which  the  retina  is  ' 
expanded. 

G Vitreous  humour  contained  in  its  cap- 
fiile. 

H Cryftalline  humour  or  lens,  contained  in 
its  caplule,  between  the  anterior  hirface  of 
which,  and  the  poilerior  one  of  the  uvea,  is  a 
fj^ace  called  pofterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour ; and  the  fpace  before  the  iris  is  ante- 
rior chamber  of  the  fame  humour  5 becaule 
this  humptu:  ppflefl^s  both. 

* V 

Fig.  XIV. 

Shews  how  the  image  of  an  objedt.  A,  is 
inverted,  B,  by  the  rays  being  refracted  by  thq 
lens,  C,  and  confequently  the  dilpofitiop  of 
the  picture  of  an  object  on  the  retina. 

Fig.  XV, 

Shews  how  a pencil  of  rays  is  refracted  by 
the  humours  of  the  eye,  lb  as  to  have  its  fo(jus 
fall  on  the  fetiiia. 


r V* 
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Table  NN. 

A View  of  the  cutaneous  VefTels,  &c.of  the  left 
fuperior  Extremity,  from  which  the  Integu-= 
ments  have  been  removed — by  Camper, 


Fig.  I. 


Mufcles\  , 

A PeAoralis  ihajor, 

B Deltoides. 

* f * 

C Latiifimus  dorfi. 

D Biceps  flexor  cuoiti.  ... 
d d Round  tendon  of  the  biceps,  with  its 
aponeurofis  extended  to  the  infide  of  the  fore-’ 
aim,  concealing  all  the  parts  except  the  fu-' 
perhcial  veins. 

E Triceps  extenfbr  cubiti. 

F Pronator  teres. 

G Supinator  radii  longus. 

Artery  and  Veins, 

a Brachial  artery,  appearing  near  the  inner 
edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  where  it 
may  always  be  felt. 

b Bafilic  vein,  near  the  internal  condyle, 
c Cephalic  vein,  near  the  extemal  condyle? 
d Median  vein,  near  the  middle  of  the  arm? 
e Median  baliHc  veiiil 
f Median  cephalic  vein. 

O 2 p*  Deep" 
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g Decp-feated  vein,  accompanying  the  ar- 
tery, and  clofely  attached  to  it. 

Nerves. 

1 Axillary  branch  from  the  brachial  plexus . 

2 2 2 Cutaneous  nerve. 

3 3 3 Mufculo-cutaneous  nerve. 


Fig.  II. 

Miifcles. 


A Tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longilsj 
pafTmg  through  the  flexor  pollicis  brevis. 

B AddutStor  pollicis. 

C Abdudior  indicis. 

D D D D Mufeuli  lumbricales,  lying  in  the 
interflices  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

E E E E T endons  of  the  exienfbr  digitoruni 
fliblimis,  or  perforatiis. 

F F F Tendons  of  the  cxtenlbr  digitoruni 
profundus,  or  perforans,  appearing  through 
the  flits  of  the  perforatus. 

G G G The  mucous  Ibeaths,  containing  the 
aforefaid  tendons  in  the  grooves  of  the  finger 
bones. 


V eins. 

aaa  Branches  forming  the  median  vein* 
b Branches  forming  the  bafilic  vein. 


f^erve'si 
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Nerves, 

1 Ulnar  nerve,  which,  after  paffing  behind 
the  annular  ligament  and  palmar  aponeuro- 
lis,  is  diftributed  to  the  little  and  ring 
fingers . 

2 Radial  nerve,  that  in  the  palm  is  divided 
into  branches  that  go  to  the  ringj  middle^ 
fore  fingers,  and  thumb; 


15XPLANATI0N  OF  THE  TABLES. 
Table  OO, 

A 

A View  of  the  left  hiperlor  Extremity,  lii  4 
fai'ther ProgreE  of  U.\fledion—by  Cam?  £ . 


Fig,  E 
Alufcles^ 

I 

A Ped:oralis  mlnoi% 

B Coraco-brachialis, 

C Biceps,  drawn  a little  afidc,  and  the.  apce 
neurolis  cut  from  its, inferior  tendon, 

D Brachialis  interims. 

E Triceps,  e:xteii{br  cnbiti^ 

• • .1 

Arteries  and  Veiu^ 

a a Trunk  of  the  axillai'^^, 
b b h Trunk  of  the  humeral  artery,  fending 
off  the  artcrise  rcflexm,  or  reHct^cd  branches. 

c Point  of  divihon  of  tlie  bracblal  artei'y, 
behind  tlie  a|Xincurofis  of  the  biceps^  and  on 
the  inhde  of  the  tendon, 
d lladial,  <^c. 
e Ulnar  branches, 

f Ti'unk  of  the  axillary  vein,  lying  lo\yer 
and  more  fuperficial  than  the  artexy, 
g Cut  tyunks  of  the  fuperhclal  veins, 
h h Cut  trunks  of  the  dccpTeated  veins 
fhat  accompany  the  artery. 

i i Arteries  and  veins  of  the  axillary  glands. 

Nerves^ 
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' - Nerves. 

1 Part  of  the  axillary  or  brachial  plexus^ 
from  which  the  brachial  nerves  are  derived. 

2 Nervus  {capularis. 

3 Nervus  articularis. 

4 4 Nervus  mufculo-cutaneus,  or  perforans 
Casse  RII, 

5 5*  Nervu^  mufcularis. 

6 6 Nervus  radialis,  which,  near  the  flexure 
pf  the  elbow,  lies  on  the  inflde  of  the  ai'tery, 
und  is  alfo  covered  by  the  bicipital  aponeu- 
rofis. 

7,  7 Nervus  ulnaris,  that  pafles  behind  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri  to  reach  tha 
fore- arm  and  hand. 

Fig.  if 

Mufcles. 

A Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

B Palmaris  longus. 

C Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

P Supinator  radii  longus. 

F Palmaris  brevis, 

F Opponens  pollicis. 

G Flexor  pollicis  brevis. 

Xi  Figamentum  carpi  annulare  antenus. 


Arteries. 
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y^rt  cries, 

a a Ulnar  artery. 

b b Ivadicil  artery. 

•/ 

c c c Palmar  arterial  arch,  formed  by  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

d d d d d Branches  arifing  from  the  palmar 
arch,  running  to  the  fide  of  the  little  finger, 
and  to  the  interflices  of  the  others.  The 
three  middlemoft,  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
fingers,  are  each  divided  into  two,  and  .ac- 
company the  nerves  along  the  fidcs  of  the 
flieaths  of  the  tendons. 

Nd'iycs, 

III  Ulnar  nerve.  ' 

> 

2 2 2 Radial  nerve. 


r 
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Table  PP. 

Fig.  I. 

A View  of  a DiiTec^lion  of  the  left  Side  of  the 
Neck  and  correiponding  Am>--by  Camp  e r* 

Mufcles^ 

A A Scalenus  anticus. 

B B Scalenus  medius. 

C Scalenus  pofticus. 

D D Sublcapularis. 

E Teres  minor. 

F Teres  major. 

G Long  teiidon  of  the  biceps,  palling 
through  the  capfular  cavity. 

H Short  tendon  of  the  biceps,  going  to  the 
coracoid  procels. 

I Coraco-brachialis. 

K K K Intercolfalcs. 

Nerves, 

a a a a Portion  of  the  left  intercollal  nerve* 
bbb,  See,  Axillary  or  brachial  plexus,  that 
fends  branches  to  the  arm. 
c Scapularis. 
d Perfo rails  Ca  s s e r il . 
c ?tlufcularis. 


Pv 
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Fig.  II. 

A View  of  a Dlflection  of  tlie  Back  of  the 
Fore- arm  and  Hand. 

I 

' , A Tendons  of  the  extHifbr  coniimmis  clF 
gitorniii . 

B Ligamentum  carpi  annulare  pofterius. 
CDE  Extenfors  of  the  thumb. 

F Extenlbr  carpi  ulnaris. 

G G Extonfbres  carpi  radiales  longior 
brevior. 

H Abductor  indicis. 

I Adducdor  pollicis. 

KK  Interollei  appearing  in  the  interftices 
of  the  exteiifor  tendons. 


Nerves. 

a Branch  of  the  mufculans, 
b Branch  of  the  ulnaris. 
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Table  O 


' 


A View  ol* 


1 IG.  I. 

Scclion  of  tile  Pelvis — by  CaMp  e Ri 


A A,  iVc.  Laft  lumbar  vertebra,  os  facriiinj 
aiul  os  coceygis,  cut  vertically. 

B l.cft  os  pubis,  cut  trom  its  fellow  at  the 
iynpliylis. 

C Crura  of  the  corpora  cavernofa  penisi 

D Glutieus  maximus 

I . 

E Coccygceus,  covcriiig  a part  of  the  lacFc?^ 
ifehiatic  ligaments. 

FF  Pyriformis. 

G Levator  ani. 

H Obturator  internus. 


Arteries  and  Veins » 

a Left  common  iliac  artery. 

b External  iliac  arterv. 

•/ 

c Epigaftric  arteFy. 
d Internal  iliac  artery, 
e Obturator  artery, 
f Arteria  ffluttea. 

g Arteria  pudenda,  or  pudica  comniunis, 
fweeping  along  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and 
corpora  cavernofa  penis, 
h Common  iliac  vein, 

1 External  iliac  vein. 


iSferves\ 
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Nerves,  I 

1 Obturator  or  pofterior  crural.  - I 

2 2 Part  of  the  facral  plexus,  that  fends  off  I 
the  ifchiatic  nerve. 

3 3 Branches  rtinnlng  to  the  penis,  8cc.  i 

FiG.lI.  ! 

. 

\ . 

,A  View  of  the  Perinseal  Parts — by  Camper.  . . 

A The  anus. 

B B The  penis.  ' 

C C Glutiei  inufci'es. 

DD  Sphincfor  ani.  j 

EE  Levator  ani.  ; 

F F Erediores  coverino;  thb  crura  of  the  ; 

O 1 

corpora  cavernofa. 

G G Tranfverlalis  perincei. 

H H,  See,  Ejaculatores  covering*  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra. 

Artery,^  Vein^  aj7d  Nerves,  ^ 

t 

a Arteria  piidica. 

b A^ena  pudica.  ^ 

c c Nerves  going  to  the  penis. 


Taslf. 
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Table  RR. 

Fig.  I. 

A View  of  a vertical  Section  of  the  Pelvis— « 

by  Camper. 

A A Sediion  of  the  os  facrum  and  coccygis. 
B A fe^lion  of  the  fymphyfis  pubis, 
aaa  Inferior  part  of  the  interccftal  nerve, 
b Pofterior  cmral  or  obturator  nerve, 
c Ifchiatic  nerve,  formed  by  the  facral 
plexus,  going  out  by  the  ifchiatic  notch  above 
the  facro-ifchiatic  lie:aments, 

d Nerve  running  forward  to  the  penis, 

Fig.  II. 

A View  of  a vertical  Se(Tion  of  the  Pelvis—-* 

by  Camper. 

A A SecHon  of  the  os  innominatuiii. 

B A feClion  of  the  f^anphyfis  pubis. 

C Upper  part  of  the  reflum  in  the  conca- 
vity formed  by  the  os  facrum  and  os  coccygis. 
D The  anus. 

E SphincTer  ani. 

F Body  of  the  bladder  of  urine,  in  a flaccid 
ftate. 

G The  ureter. 

H Vas  deferens. 
lUVcflcuIa  feniinalis* 


K Proflatr 
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K ProLL.ite  gland,  partly  covered  hy 
icy  a tor  ani. 

I Membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  lying 
inder  the  arch  of  th^  pubp. 

]VI  A feefion  of  the  crus  of  the  righ.t  corpus 
pavernofam,  cut  off  from  the  os  pubis. 

•N  A fecflon  of  the  fame  corpus  cavernofum 
above  the  (crotum, 

O A feidiion  of  the  left  one, 

’ I ■ 

P A fecflon  of  the  urethra. 

Fig,  III, 

View  of -the  Anus  and  Pennasum^^-^-^-by 

Cahper, 

A The  anus, 

B B Levator  ani^ 

C Proftate  gland, 

F)  Bulb  of  the  urethra, 

EE  Crura  of  the  corpora  cavernola,  and 
fhe  crecFores, 


s . 
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Table  SS. 

Three  Views  of  the  Spinal  Marrow by 

Ha  l l £ r . 

Fig.  I. 

A View  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  covered  by  its 

Membranes. 

A Upper  point,  by  which  it  joins  with  the 
cauda  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  forty  pair  of  Ipinal  nerves  are  feen 
going  oft  on  each  fide,  alfo  covered  by  their 
membranes. 


Fig.  II. 

A View  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  from  which  the 
Dura  Mater  is  diflecfted  off,  and  pinned 
back. 

A Upper  part  of  the  fj^inal  marrow. 

B The  termination  of  it  in  what  is  called 
cauda  equina. 

Fig.  III. 

A View  of  the  Spinal  Mairow,  and  the  Man- 
ner in  wliich  it  is  fhpplicd  with  Blood  ; the 
Spine  being  cut  open  laterally. 

A Upper  part  of  the  fpinal  marrow, 

B Under  point,  wlicre  the  cauda  equina 
begins. 
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D Trunk 
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D Trunk  of  the  aorta. 

EE  Right  carotid  artei*y. 

FF  Right  vertebral  artery. 

G G Defcending  aorta. 

From  thefe  velTels  branches  are  reprefented 
going  off  and  entering  the  fpinal  canal,  by  its 
lateral  holes,  and  beautifully  difpcrfed  on  the 
fpinal  marrow,  and  anaftomoling  with  branches 
from  above. 

Fig. IV. 

The  inferior  part  of  figure  third. 
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Table  TT. 

A Dlfled:*ion  of  the  anterior  Part  of  the  Trunk 

— -byjENTY. 

A Trachea  arteria. 

BB  Sternum.* 

C Pectorahs  major. 

1)  i he  ri^ht  mamma. 

f E,  See.  Cut  extremities  of  the  uppermofl 
ribs  of  the  left  lide. 

F A part  of  the  furface  of  the  heart  ap^ 
pearing  through 

G G rhe  pericardium  cut  open. 

HU  Left  iuilo'S. 

o 

1 Upper  I'urface  of  the  diaphragm. 

K Umbilicus,  to  which  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  veliels  and  urachus  are  feen  con- 
nected. 

L The  liver,  divided  into  right  and  left 
lobes  by  ' 

AI  Tdie  fufbenfbry  ligament. 

N 'The  Itomach. 

GO  'Fhc  great  omentum,  through  which 
the  arch  of  the  colon  is  apparent. 

PP  Convolutions  of  the  inteftines. 

()  O Peritonaeum  and  abdominal  mufclef 
folded  back. 
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Table  UU. 

Two  Views  of  the  Abdominal  Parts- by 

Haller. 

Fig.  I. 

A A The  liver  turned  upwards. 

B Gall-bladder  and  biliary  dud;s, 

C The  ftomach. 

D Little  omentum  inflated. 

E E Arch  of  the  colon  inflated. 

F F Convolutions  of  the  fmall  inteftine* 

Fig.  II. 

A A Liver  turned  upwards. 

B Small  omentum  inflated. 

C C C Great  omentum  inflated. 

D D D Convolutions  of  the  fmall  inteftinei 
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Table  VV,  . . 

A View  of  the  Liver,  Stomach,  See.  the  former 
a little  tlT*awn  upwards. 

‘The  Liver. 

A Concave  or  under  furface  of  the  right 
or  gi'eat  lobe. 

B A fmall  part  of  its  convexity,  or  upper 
furface. 

C Concave  or  under  furface  of  the  left,  or 
flnall  lobe. 

D A portion  of  the  fufj^enlbry  lig'ament, 
remaining  in  the  notch,  and  linking  into  its 
canal  3 the  cord-lilee  part  of  this  was  umbilical 
vein.  ^ 

E The  gall-bladder,  partly  lodged  in  a pe^ 
culiar  folfa  in  the  great  lobe. 

F Cyllic  du(^. 

G G G G The  linus,  or  tranlverle  Icidurc, 
common  to  both  lobes,  called  linus  portarum. 

H Hepatic  dui5l  emerging  from  the  linus 
portarum,  and  ending  in  the  cyllic  one. 

I The  duclus  communis  clioledoclius,  or 
cyllic  and  hepatic  duels  conjoined,  running 
downwards  to  the  duodenum. 

K Trunk  of  the  hepatic  artery,  a branch 
of  the  goeliac  one  dividing  into  two  or  three 

branches 
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« 


branches,  and  entering  the  liver  by  the  finiis 
portarum. 

L.  T'runk  of  the  vena  portarum,  dividing 
and  entering  the  {inns  portarum,  on  its  way^  * 
from  the  into  (lines. 

t 

Stomach, 

a a a Small  arch  or  curvature,  correQiond^ 
ing  to  the  fpine. 

b b b Great  arch  or  curvature,  inclining  for- 
wards. 

cc  Little  omentum,  occupying  the  fmaU. 
curvature . 

d The  point  of  the  lobulus  Spigellii,  a 
fmall  procefs  of  the  liver,  appearing  through 
the  little  omentum. 

e e e The  coronary  veflels,  fw’^eeping  along  ( 

the  finall  arch,  and  fending  olf  numerous  j 

brandies.  . I 

f f f The  coronary  vdhls,  running  on  the  f 
great  omentum,  near  the  great  curvature,  and 
likewife  fending  oiT  many  branches  that  fur- 
round  the  ilomach,  and  anaflomofe  with  the-  i 
funner.  | 

ggg  Upper  part  of  the  great  omentum,  f 
depen^-iing  from  the  flomach. 

h Great  or  left  extremity  that  lies  in  the 
Icfi  livpochondnnm. 

i Small  or  right  extremity,  that,  together  ? 
with  the  great  lobe  of  the  lively  occupv  the 
} l ghl  hv  uochcndriu m . 

k Upper 
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k Upper  or  cardiac  orifice,  cut  fi*om  the 
oefopliagus,  immediately  below  the  dia- 
phragm. 

1 The  under  or  pyloric  orifice,  with  a fmall 
portion  of  the  duodenum  furrounding  it.  The 
pylorus  nearly  fills  it  up. 

m Edge  of  the  fpleen  that  lies  between  the 
great  extremity  of  the  ftomach  and  the  ribs. 
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Table  W W. 

A View  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas,  arid 

Duodenum,  from  below,  after  the  Stomach 

is  removed,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the 

Liver  drawn  a little  npwal*ds, 

^he  Liver » 

A Concavity  of  the  great  lobe. 

B Convexity  of  the  fmall  lobe. 

C LobuluS  SpIG  ELLII. 

D Notch  in  the  pofterior  Or  thick  edge^ 
that  correfponds  to  the  (pine. 

E L E Sinus  portarum,  or  fcilllire  by  wliicll 
the  veflHs  are  tranfmitted. 

F Gall  bladder. 

G Cyftic  du(ft. 

H Hep  itic  duel  arifing  from  the  finus  by 
two  branches. 

I Ductus  communis  choledochus. 

K K K Hepatic  artery,  a branch  of  the 
C(x:liac. 

L L L L Trunk  of  the  vena  portarum,  en- 
terino;  the  fiuus  in  two  branches. 

O 

• Spleeit, 

AAA  Tlie  concave  fiirfacc  that  correF 
ponds  to  the  great  cxtrcirlity  of  the  ftomaclij 
with  its  fcilllire  or  finus.  tranfmitting  veflels. 

The  convex  furface  is  turned  to  the  dia-« 
phragm  and  ribs. 

T a 
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Pancreast, 
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Pancreas, 

A A A The  great  pancreas,  and  that  flir- 
face  which  is  feen  from  the  omental  cavity. 
The  one  end  is  attached  to  the  fpleen,  and 
the  other  to  the  duodenum. 

The  dotted  lines  reprefcnt  the  excreting* 
duel  running  longitudinally,  and  receiving  nu- 
merous lateral  branches,  and  enlarging  as  it 
approaches  the  duodenum,  into  which  it  opens, 
along  with,  or  near  to  the  biliary  duel. 

B The  little  pancreas ; the  dotted  lines 
/liew  the  manner  and  courfe  of  its  duel. 

Duodenum  4 

A The  pylorus,  fiirrounded  with  a fmall 
fliare  of  the  adjacent  fubftance  of  tlie  fiomach, 

B Upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  covered 
by  the  liver  when  in  fitu. 

C The  arch,  or  curvature,  flit  open  to  fnew 
the  valves  or  ruo'se,  and  the  common  orifice 
of  the  biliai*y  and  pancreatic  du6ls. 

D The  duodenum,  tending  to  the  left  fide, 
acrofs  the  fj3ine,  where  it  is  concealed  by  the 
laminae  of  the  mefocolon,  as  in  a {heath. 
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Table  XX. 

Tarious  views  of  the  T eftlcle. 

Fig.  J. 

A The  body  of  the  teftlclc,  covered  by 
the  tunica  adnata  or  propria  ; the  tunica  va- 
o'inalis  bein' ' cntirclv  removed* 

J!*^  t y j 

B Beginnings  of  ilie  epididymis,  fbmetimes 
called^  caput  cpididymidis. 

G T he  other  extremity  of  the  epididymis, 
where  it  is  reiiefted  upon  iifclf,  and  goes  on 
to  produce 

O TTic  vas  deferens,  which  joins 
E The  remainder  of  the  fpermatic  cord. 

Flu.  II. 

A The  tunica  adnata,  drawn  off  from  the 

body  of  the  telfis,  frill,  however,  adhering  to 

its  dorfiim,  where  fbme  of  the  delicate  con- 
. . . * 
voluted  fcminal  vcilels  appear. 

Fig.  m.  • 

The  body  of  the  tefticle  Ibmewhat  opened^ 
after  the  tunica  adnata  is  feparated,  to  fliew 
the  manner  in  which  the  convoluted  cones  of 
f’eminal  veflels  lie,  and  tend  to  its  dorfum. 

Fig. IV. 

The  Tefticle,  fo  dillefled  as  to  fliew  ilie  Man- 
ner in  hlch  the  feminal  Cones  produce 

A The  vafa  cfrcrentla  that  confrltiite  the 
caput  cpididyminis,  and  that,  uniting  into  one 

tube. 
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tube,  much  convoluted,  forms  the  reft  of  the 
epididymis,  that  cndb  in  vas  deferens. 

Tig,  V. 

A View  of  the  Tefticle  .and  Spermatic  Vellels, 
fb  opened  and  prepared  as  to  fliew,  after 
the  Body  of  the  Tefticle  is  opened, 

A A The  feminal  convoluted  ducfts,  tendino* 
to  the  dorfum  of  the  tefticle,  to  ifliie  under 
the  name  of  vafa  efferentia,  B,  that  form  the 
epididymis,  C C,  atid  the  vas  deferens,  at  firft 
much  convoluted,  DD  D. 

E E Numerous  lymphatic  vefiels  that  arife 
in  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  and  pals  beyond 
the  epididymis,  and  afeend  along  the  fpenna' 
tic  cord  4 

FtG.  VIT. 

A The  vas  deferens,  ftparated  from  the 
reft  of  the  vefteis®,in  the  fpermatic  cord,  which 
gradually  becomes  fmallcr. 

B Termination  of  the  epididymis. 

G Beginning  of  the  epididymis,  formed  by 
the  vafa  cfl'erentia. 

D Ijody  of  the  tefticle  covered  by  the  tu- 
nica adnata. 

Ftg.  VHr.  and  IX. 

The  Veficulm  Seminalcs,  with  which  the  Vafa 
Deferentia  are  connecledy  immediately  at 
their  opening  into  the  Urethra. 
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Table  D, 

Fig.  I. 

The  Uterine  Syftem — by  Haller* 

A A Ovaria,  the  left  one  enlarged. 

B B The  Fallopian  tubes  diftended. 

CG  Fringed  extremities  of  the  tubes* 

H D,  Body  of  the  uterus  cut  open. 

EE  Uterine  cavity. 

F Os  internum. . 

GG  Li  o'amenta  lata. 

O 

H H Vagina  cut  open  on  its  pofterior  fide, 
1 Urethra. 

K Clitoris. 

LL  Nymphre. 

MM  Labia. 


Fig. IL 

A view  of  the  Os  Internum,  -and  part  of 

Vagina. 

A The  rima. 

BB  Vagina. 

Fig.  III. 

A view  of  the  Os  Externum, 

A \ Labia* 

B Clitoris* 

C C Nymphae, 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES, 
C C Nyniplia?. 

D Hymen  of  a femilmiar  form. 


Fig.  IV. 

A view  of  tlie  Os  Extemiun* 

A A Labia. 

B Clitoris. 

C Urethra. 

DDI>  Hymen  of  a circular  form, 

Fig.V. 

A view  of  tbe  Os  fctemum. 

A A Labia. 

B Clitoris. 

C Urethra. ' 

J>  Hyinen^  large  and  femilunar. 
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Table  2 D. 

Fig.  I. 

A View  of  the  Uterus  of  a Woman  who  died 
36  Hours  after  Parturition,  with  its  A^rtcries 
filled  with  Wax— by  Ur.W^ALTER,  fen. 

A A The  uterine  arteries  ftrctching  along 
the  margins  of  the  uterus,  and  mutually  anaF 
tomoling  by  numerous  branches  beautifully 
ferpentine. 

B B internal  fpermatic  arteries,  anaftorao- 
fing  largely  with  the  uterine  ones  near  the 
fundus  uteri. 

C C External  fpermatic.  arteries,  or  thole 
that  run  along  the  ligameiita  rotunda,  anallo- 
nioling  w ith  the  others. 

Fig . II. 

A View  of  the  Uterus  of  a Woman  that  died 
24  Hours  after  Parturition,  with  its  Arteries 
alid  Veins  filled  with  Wax,  from  which 
the  Cellular  Matter  has  been  Ibmewhat 
diheded— by  Dr.  Walter,  fenior. 

A A The  arteries  moderately  filled  beau 
tifully  intermixing  with  the  veins. 

BB,  See.  The  veins,  comparatively  large, 
and  exceedingly  numerous  and  ferpentine, 
witji  branches  correlponding  to  the  fj^^eimatic 
arteries  external  and  internal. 
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Table  DD, 

Fig.  I. 

A view  of  tlie  Uterus  a few  days  gravid — by 

Ruyscii. 

A A The  body  of  the  uterus  cut  open,  fb 
that  its  thickiiefs  and  part  of  its  cavity  are 
leen. 

B The  os  internum,  or  tranfverfe  rima,  be- 
tween the  protuberances,  that  from  fimilarity 
have  occafioned  it  to  be  called  os  tineas. 

C G The  line  to  which  the  vagina  adhered. 

DD  The  ovaria,  the  left  one  cut  open. 

E A veficle  enlarged  or  impregnated, 
(ovum  foecundatum) . 

F Veiicles  not  enlarged  (ovula  non  foccun- 
data) . 

G Blood- velTels  running  in  the  cellular  or 
common  texture. 

H Prominences  caufed  by  the  contained 
veficles,  or  ova. 

1 1 The  ligaments  of  the  ovaria. 

KK  The  Fallopian  tubes,  flit  open  near 
their  fimbriated  extremities. 

L L Parts  of  the  ligamenta  lata  uteri. 

MM  Parts  of  the  ligamenta  rotunda  uteri. 

u 


Fig. 
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Fig.  II. 

A view  of  a Uterus,  taken  from  a woman 
who  was  killed  a few  hours  after  coition- — 
by  Ru YSCH. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  its  tubes, 
were  dilcovered  filled  with  the  male  femenai 
fluid. 

A The  femen  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

B The  fam^  mal^ter  appearing  at  the  os  in^ 
temum* 
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Table  DDD. 

A view  of  tlie  Uterine  Syflem,  in  conrequence 
of  a tranfverfe  and  lateral  fediion  of  the 
Pelvis-— by  Smellie. 

A A Tlie  ovaria. 

B B Tlie  Fallopian  tilbcs  ; the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  left  one  is  applied  to  the  cof- 
relponding  ovarium,  while  that  of  the  right 
one  is  turned  forw^ard  to  fiiew  its  orifice. 

C The  Uterus,  its  fundus  or  bottom. 

D Its  corpus,  or  body, 

E Its  cervix,  or  contracted  portion, 
e ee  e The  fj,iace  from  which  the  cervix  of 
the  bladder  has  been  cut  off. 

F The  os  internum. 

The  dotted  lines  fliew  the  form,  extent, 
and  fituation  of  the  uterine  cavity. 

G G The  ligamenta  lata. 

H H The  ligamenta  rotunda. 

I I The  vagina,  cut  open. 

K X The  fiiperior  part  of  the  rectum, 

L The  inferior  part. 

M The  lad:  lumbar  vertebra. 

NN  The  ofla  innominata  at  the  place  of 
ciilTection. 

OO  Cellular  fiibfiance  betw^een  the  inte- 
guments and  mufcles. 

P P The  integuments  of  the  nates, 
a The  region  of  the  os  coccygis, 

U 5 
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Table  DDDD. 
Fig.  I. 


A view  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  In  fitu.  In  the 

fourth  or  fifth  month,  cut  vertically  and 

tranlvcrlely — by  Sm  e l li  e . 

A A The  od'a  innominata  cut  as  repvefented 
ill  the  former  plate. 

B B B B Tdie  pofterior  fegment  of  the 
uterus,  containing  numerous  vcflHs. 

C The  foetus,  vvijh  its  vertex  prefented,  or 
downwards. 

E E Accidental  flexions  of  the  umbili  :al 
chord. 

F The  placenta,  its  concave  fiirface  co- 
vered by  the  cliorion  and  amnios. 

G G The  membranes  adhering;  to  the 
uterus,  from  which  the  light  waved  lines, 
g g g g,  reprefent  their  edges  as  fomewhat 
detaclied. 

H The  cervix  uteri  fliortened,  from  which 
the  bladder  has ‘been  dllfedicd. 

I The  os  internum. 

K The  ligamenta  lata. 

L L The  vagina  cut  open  on  the  fore  part. 

MM  Cellular  fubftance. 

N N The  integuments  of  the  nates. 

O The  anus. 
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Fig.  II. 

A view  of  tlie  gravid  Uterus  in  tlie  fecond 
month,  cut  vertically  and  tranrvcrfely  ; in 
which  the  Placenta  and  membranes  arc 
diftiiicTly  fecn — by  Smellie. 

The  cervix  uteri  is  not  Oiortened. 

Fig.  III.  . 

A view  of  the  gravid  Uterus  in  the  fecond 
month,  cut  vertically *and  tranfverfcly.-i” 
The  foetus  and  its  parts  are  more  evolved 
than  in  the  former  figure — by  Smellie. 

The  cervix  uteri  is  confiderably  fhortenedi 
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Table  FF, 

Fig.  I. 

A View  of  tlie  VefTels  that  form  the  Umbilical 
Chord,  See, — by  Bid  loo. 

A The  umbilical  ring  or  opening  in  the 
tendons  of  the  abdominal  mulcles,  about  the 
middle  of  the  linca  alba, 

B Part  of  the  umbilical  chord,  drawn  up-  ' 
wards,  and  tied  by  a thread  to  a nail. 

C C The  convex  furface  of  the  liver, 

D D The  inteitines  convoluted. 

E 'I'he  bladder  of  urine. 

F F Tlie  internal  iliac  or  hypogaflric  arte- 
ries, reflected  on  each  fide  of  the  bladder,  and 
running  to  the  umbilical  ring,  to  become  um- 
bilical arteries.  They  lie  without  the  peri- 
tonaeum. 

* G The  umbilical  vein,  in  its  courle  from 
the  umbilicus  to  the  notch  and  canal  of  the 
liver,  and  to  the  fihus  venae  portarum,  from 
which  the  canalis  venofus  runs  backwards  to 
the  vena  cava.  This  is  entirely  w ithout  the 
peritonaeum,  and  partly  involved  in  the  du- 
plicature  of  it,  \yhich  is  called  the  broad  or 
fufpenfbry  ligament  of  the  liver,  that  divides 
the  lobes. 

. H The 


I 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


H The  urachus,  extended  from  the  fiiiidi^s 
of  the  bladder  the  umbilicus,  between  the 
two  arteries. 

I 

Fig.  ir. 

A View  of  the  Heart  of  the  Foetus,  dilTec^ed 

fb  as  to  Ihew, 

. A The  feptum,  or  partition  of  the  auricles. 

B The  foramen'  ovale,  with  its  valve  near- 
ly filling  it. 
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